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By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


The Career Center has 
gone through a thorough 
restructuring of both 
staff and services in the 
past year. The center has 
been shifting its model 
to focus more on career 
academies than career 
counseling. 

Former director Trudy 
Van Zee left the position 
in October and Anne Gar- 
ner has been appointed 
the new executive direc- 
tor of the Career Center, 
effective May 2016. She 


forming and implement- 
ing career academies at 
universities. 

This time of transition 
has limited the services of 
the Career Center, which 
has’ received negative 
feedback from students, 
especially current seniors 
who are looking for jobs. 

Dean of Academic and 
Student Services Andy 
Wilson has been leading 
the transitions at the Ca- 
reer Center. 

“Our new model re- 
ally focuses around ca- 
reer academies and core 
employers. So the career 


paerinanenasuemneniancett” academies--are--commu, 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students will be able to network with employers and alumni through career academies which new director Anne Garner will help implement. 


Restructured Career Center appoints director 


nities of faculty, alumni, 
employers and upper di- 
vision students coming 
together around particu- 
lar career interests and... 
offering career prepara- 
tion for students in ways 
that are centered around 
interests,” Wilson said. 
“So for example, health 
sciences, arts and media, 
consulting, finance, in- 
novation technology and 


design and non-profits 


are the career academies 


that we are piloting right | 


now for the fall” 
Wilson then elaborat- 
ed specifically on what 


students’will go through | 


HelWell’s role and reputation — 


Do students have unrealistic expectations? 


By AMY HAN 
Staff Writer 


-- The University’s Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness 
Center (HelWell or SHWC) 
often has a bad reputa- 
tion, with stories floating 
around of misdiagnosis, 
ineffectual remedies and 
excessive prescription of | 
antibiotics. 
- Apart from the horror 
stories, which circulate 
quickly around campus, 
many students report 
routinely pleasant experi- 
ences with HelWell and 
its staff. The disparity in 
experiences may partially 
arise from a misunder- 
standing of the clinic’s role 
— where it fits on the spec- 
trum of different types of 
health care services. 
HelWell is a clinic that 
aims “to support the edu- 
cation and development 
of students by promoting 
their optimal, health and 


ies 
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When in need, students appreciate HelWell's caring and attentive staff. 


well-being,” according 
to its website. Its staff of 
physicians and registered 
nurses provide acute ill- 
ness care, routine physi- 
cal exams, a variety of 
immunizations, sexual 
and reproductive health 
services, allergy shots and 
tests for the flu, mono, 
and strep throat. 

While it is not a hos- 
pital, Dr. Alain Joffe, the 


director of HelWell, notes 
that the center far exceeds 
the care at any high school 
nurse’s office and should 
be viewed as a similar ser- 
vice to doctor's offices back 
home. For college students, 
who may not have primary 
care physicians, the most 
familiar analogue would 
be their pediatrician. 

“The high school 

See HELWELL, pace A4 


with these career acad- 
emies.- 


“You would, as a new | 
in | 


student, participate 
what is considered a 
foundations academy 
and an exploration acad- 


emy where you go and 


make sure you have all | 


See CAREER. pace A6 
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to speak 


at commencement 


By ABBY BIESMAN . 


News & Features Editor 


The University an- 
nounced that Spike Lee, a 
writer, director, producer 
and entrepreneur, will be 
the 2016 commencement 
speaker on May 18 at the 
Royal Farms Arena. 

Lee’s films raise ques- 
tions about race and prej- 
udice. He completed his 
undergraduate studies at 
Morehead College ma- 
joring in mass commu- 
nications, and received 
a Master of Fine Arts 
degree from New York 
University’s Tisch School 
of the Arts. He currently 
serves as artistic director 
of the Graduate Film Pro- 
gram at Tisch. 

His most recent film, 
Chi-Rag, was released in 


| 2015 and addressed gun 


control focusing on gang 
violence in Chicago. 

Lee was awarded 
an Academy Honorary 
Award in November, but 
he did not attend the Feb- 
ruary ceremony as part 
of a protest movement 


that aimed to foster diver- 
sity in Hollywood, which 
stemmed from the nomi- 
nation of no actors of color 
for the four, main Oscar 
acting awards. 

His debut film, She’s 
Gotta Have It, was released 
in 1986 and won the Prix 
de la Jeunesse award at 
the Cannes Film Festival. 
Some of his other films 
include School Daze, Mo 
Better Things and Summer 
of Sam. 

In addition to shpat 
ing films, he has. directed 

See LEE, pace A6 
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Spike Lee was the recipient of 
the Peabody Award in 2011. 


Sophomore housing FAS panel 


selection moves online ‘debates 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


The sophomore hous- 
ing selection process was 
revamped and moved on- 
line this year. The Hous- 
ing Office introduced 
this new method in order 
to. reduce competition 
and improve ease of use. 
The Class of 2019 was di- 
vided about the success 
of the new process with 
many students expressed 
frustrations about mis- 
communication from the 
Housing Office. 

Tracey Angel, director 
of Housing and Opera- 


| tions, discussed how this 


year’s process differed 
from that of previous 
years. 

" “The main difference 
between past years and 
this year is technology 
and ease of use for stu- 
dents,” Angel wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“In the past, students 
registered for room selec- 
tion online, were given 
a random group lottery 
number and would come 
to an in-person process 
and wait their turn for an 
hour or more. It was very 
stressful for students. In 
the new process, students 
choose their unit/room 
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What to do about HelWelt 


The Editorial Board talks about ways _ 

~ HelWell can improve and how students 
can be more satisfied with their 

__ experiences. EDITORIAL, PAGE A10 


Policing within our community 
An update on the status of policing and — 


security in Baltimore since the riots. 
NEWS & FEATURES, PAGE A2 Cem 


; 


online ina 20 minute time 
block. With this new pro- 
cess, students are able to 
sign their contracts elec- 
tronically and choose a 
meal plan in the comfort 
of their own rooms.” 
Students were emailed 
_ their assigned time slot 
on Wednesday, March 9 
after signing up online 
as a Single or in groups of 


two, three or four. The se- | 


lection process began on 
Monday, March 21 with 
those who registered in 
groups of two or more. 
People . who registered 
for singles selected their 
room the following day. 

Angel feels this tran- 
sition from the in-person 
to. online-based housing 
process is important be- 
cause’ many universities 
have already adopted an 
online method. 

“We felt strongly that 
the move from an in-per- 
son process to an online 
process was a huge step 
forward. Many of our 
peer institutions had in- 
vested in a housing soft- 
ware where students are 
able to choose their hous- 
ing online,” Angel wrote. 
“The difficulties have 
been behind the scenes. 
There was a lot of work 
involving transfer of data 
and setting up multiple 
processes/interfaces. 
Staff. has spent many 


\ 


months getting this ac- | _ 


complished in time for 
_room selection this year.” 
However, the Housing 


‘Office struggled to inform. 


students about the, new 


method in the weeks lead- . 


ing up to the week of room 
selection. Informational 
meetings about room se- 
lection held in the AMR 
1 Multi-Purpose Room in 
late February and early 
March could not seat the 
number of students who 
SEE ROUSING, PAGE A4 


policing in 
America 


By MORGAN OME 
For The News-Letter 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) hosted 
The Future of Policing in 
America: A Moderated 
Panel, during which the 
speakers discussed mea- 
sures that could be taken’ 


-to improve policing poli- 


cy in the United States. 

The panel, hosted -on 
Tuesday in Shriver Hall, 
featured Baltimore City 
Police Commissioner Kev- 
in Davis, Pulitzer-prize 
nominated investigative 
journalist Mark Puente of 
The Baltimore Sun, Execu- 
tive Director of the Arab: 
American Association of 
New York-and co-founder 
of Muslims for Ferguson 
Linda Sarsour and District 
7 Council Member and 
Democratic mayoral can- 
didate Nick Mosby. 

Journalist and public- 
policy fellow Donovan X. 
Ramsey, who was slotted 
to attend, was not pres- 
ent. Margaret Huang, the 
interim executive direc- 
tor of Amnesty Interna- 
tional USA, moderated 
the discussion. 


Huang opened the pan- 


el by asking each speaker 


to share his or her thoughts 
on the past, present and fu- 
ture of policing in America. 


_ Puente discussed the 


2014 Sun investigation, 
titled “Undue Force,” 
which details citizens’ al- 
legations of excessive po- 

lice force in Baltimore. 
“Between 
the city settled 102 law- 
suits for about $6 mil- 
lion. 
Ste 7s PAGEAS 
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BPD) strives lo improve community relations Date set for 2016 SGA 
Ea exec. board election 


The murder rate in Baltimore skyrocketed in 2015. 


By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


In response to high-pro- 
file cases around the coun- 
try that have brought police 
misconduct into the spot- 
light, including the Fred- 
die Gray case in Baltimore, 
police departments have 
made efforts to improve 
relations with local com- 
munities and combat the 
growing mistrust in police. 

There have been in- 
creased calls for officers 
to be not only a protective 
but also a friendly pres- 
ence in communities and 
engage with those they are 
supposed to protect. By 
increasing their presence 
on the streets, police hope 
to both reduce crime and 
build relationships with 
local community  lead- 
ers and ordinary people. 
Many city leaders say that 
community cooperation 
makes police work more 
effective as officers get 
more information about 
specific offenses and crime 
drends in the area. 


<couamauinitys -based----ap=" 
proach for policing has 
also extended to Hopkins. 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity has stepped up patrols 
in and around campus by 
partnering their officers 
with Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD) officers. 
Campus Safety and Securi- 
ty also works with private 
security companies in or- 
der to increase their ability 
to patrol the Hopkins area. 
In total, the office employs 
almost. 300 personnel, 
which includes 50 campus 
police officers, 40 BPD of- 
ficers and around 200 Hop 
Cops, according to Execu- 
tive Director Lee James. 

He says that their part- 
nerships with outside or- 
ganizations have enabled 
them to track and prevent 
crime. They can also in- 
crease the coverage of their 
patrols and collaborate on 
handling current crime 
trends. As a result, Hop- 
kins has a lower crime rate 
than the Baltimore average. 

“I think because of our 
deployment and our part- 
nership that the crime 
rate in Homewood is rela- 


tively low. If you're a bad | 


guy, you're not coming 
here to commit crime,” 
James said. “The crime 
rate is reflective of the 
deployment in place. We 
don’t want our students or 
faculty being victimized.” 

In addition, student and 
community outreach con- 


-tinues to play an impor- 


tant part in their mission. 
Some of their initiatives 
to connect with students 
include community safety 
walks, crime alerts and 


infosessions that are held — 


throughout the year. They 
have also encouraged 
their employees to get to 
know people who live in 
the diverse neighborhoods 
that surround campus. 
James said that one BPD 
officer has become so well- 
known to Charles Village 


that residents refer to him 


as “the mayor of Charles 
Village: ” He believes that 


commu- 
nity polic- 
ing efforts 
have been 
successful 
in keep- 
ing stu- 
dents safe 
around the 
clock _ by 
maintain- 
ing a clear 
police 
presence. 

OW e're 
meeting 
people 
who © live 
and work 
in the 
commu- 
nity, letting them get to 
know more about our of- 
ficers and the BPD police 
officers,” he said. 

The BPD intends to train 
more of its officers on how 
to conduct foot patrols. The 
department appointed a 
new police commissioner 
Kevin Davis last fall fol- 
lowing the city’s unrest 
and spike in homicide. 
Davis, who has extensive 
experience in community 
engagement, devised fresh 
ideas for the department. 

The BPD has also 
changed the structure of its 
Community Collaboration 
Division, according to Di- 
rector of Media Relations 
TJ Smith. The purpose was 
to give the officers uni- 
fied direction. Before the 
change, one commander 
led the unit for each of the 
city’s nine police divisions. 

He asserted that tar- 
geting young people will 
allow the police to build 
relationships earlier that 
they can carry through- 
out their lives. Even if the 
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high school students do 
‘The movement. for: a notbecome p ae 


he hopes that ty tereente 
young people who grow 
up in Baltimore, they can 
reduce the misconcep- 
tions that stand between 
them and the police. After 
the decades of mistrust 
that have existed between 
citizens and police, build- 
ing trust requires a gen- 
erational effort. 

The No _ Boundaries 
Coalition, a community 
group, recently released a 
report on police miscon- 
duct in Sandtown-Win- 
chester as part of the West 
Baltimore Community 
Commission on Police Mis- 
conduct. The report notes 
that Sandtown-Winchester 
residents blame the sys- 
temic mistrust on aggres- 


“sive law enforcement poli- 


cy. The harsh, no-tolerance 
approach that officers took 
caused them to become 
less involved and unrecep- 
tive to the community's 
complaints, it says. 

“The War on Drugs and 
War on Crime discourses 
that empower officers to 
act more aggressively and 
invasively and weaken the 
institutional mechanisms 
by which citizens could 
seek legal redress and hold 
law enforcement account- 
able for any perceived mis- 
conduct. As a result, the 
emphasis on drug policing 
allows officers the legal 


pretense to ‘do whatever 


they want,” it stated. 
Complaints-about police 

misconduct are not han- 

dled as well as other major 


cities handle them, accord-° 


ing to Brian Hammock, 


a candidate for Baltimore © 


City Council for the fourth 
district. According to an 
op-ed he wrote in The Bal- 
timore Sun in June, the Ci- 


vilian Review Board lacks. 


manpower and specific 


_ procedures or ‘a timeline 


on handling complaints. 
“When it works, it 
works great, but when 
it doesn’t, there are con- 
cerns. Often the DOJ [De- 
partment of Justice] man- 
dates that they have one. 


ws~ 


In Baltimore, we have one, 
but it’s not functional any 
longer,” he said. 

The BPD is currently be- 
ing investigated by the DOJ 
for discriminatory policing 
and excessive force. Giving 
the Civilian Review Board 
more power would likely 
be a key step toward re- 
storing trust with citizens, 
according to Hammock. 

The No Boundaries Co- 
alition reports that neigh- 
borhoods with higher rates 
of police misconduct are 
often unsafe and under- 
served, which adds to the 
sense of fear and abandon- 
ment that residents experi- 
ence. It says this is the result 
of police failing to properly 
investigate crimes. Few ar- 
eas want less policing and 
instead are looking for bet- 
ter policing. 

“Beyond police mis- 
conduct issues we have 
communities that are not 
safe today. As I campaign, 
I have yet to hear a person 
who wants fewer police 
officers in the neighbor- 
hood,” Hammock said. 

Smith said that police 
officers will undergo train- 
ing on how to do foot pa- 


is an area for improve- 

ment. Hammock agrees. 
“In Baltimore we suf- | 

fer from a transient force 


where we bring in a new | 


crop of police officers that 
rotate every five years. We 
need to do better recruit- 


ment and retention of po- | 


lice officers,” he said. 

To start more positive 
interactions between po- 
lice and young citizens, 
the BPD has expanded a 
program called the Police 
Youth Challenge (PYC). 
It's a partnership with Bal- 
timore Chesapeake Bay 


Outward Bound School | 


that pairs a police offi- 
cer or trainees with high 
school-aged children and 
has them do team-building 
exercises. 


In 2012 the BPD had ev- | 


ery trainee to go through 
the program, 
the 2015 unrest BPD has 
aimed to have all staff, 
including command staff, 
attend the weekly Thurs- 
day activities at Gwynns 
Falls Leakin Park or other 
locations. Six hundred 
individuals, about 30 of- 
ficers and students each 
week, have attended this 


trols, which year so far. 
give them Tithe e 
greater vis- | é Bloom- 
ibility in the “Beyond police berg School 
areas that ,- of — Public 
they patrol TBIScOnCUCE Health has 
rather than issues we have an upcom- 
in a patrol Gommunitiesthat 8 study 
car. on how 

“Most arenot safe today.” the  pro- | 
notably, __ Brian HAMMOCK, 272 _has | 
one of the changed the | 
things that City CouNcIL youth’s per- | 
we're doing "CANDIDATE ception of 
is foot pa- officers and | 
trol curricu- the officer’s 
lum, where . 


we have created 1 


the first of its kind in the — 


county. Oftentimes we’ve 
told officers to do foot pa- 
trol, and we haven't given 
instructions on how to do 
foot patrols,” he said. 

To try to get officers to 
know the area they serve, 
the BPD has a History of 
Baltimore speakers series 
where officers go to his- 
toric locations in Balti- 
more. and learn about the 
community’s history. 

Still, many on the BPD 
force do not continuously 
work in the same neigh- 
borhood for an extended 
amount of time during 
their careers. Smith says 
that many do not live in 
the city. He says that this 


perception 


i 


are just people like them 
and share many of the 
same likes, dislikes, fears 
and hopes. The officers 
also see the youth through 
a different lens, and take 
those perspectives back 
into their jobs. Ninety 
percent of them reported 
that they had the skills to 
positively interact with 
youth after their PYC day. 
To match that, 81 percent 
of youth said they felt offi- 
cers were trustworthy after 
their course,’ Ben Worden, 
marketing director of Out- 
ward Bound, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


but since | 


= — to 
eee is the astonishment 
. of youth that the officers 


By CINDY YUAN 
For The News-Letter 


| The Student Govern- 
| ment Association (SGA) 
passed a bill requesting 
| the approval and funding 
for the first annual Celeb- 
rity Kickball Tournament, 
introduced by Junior 
Class Senator Liam Haviv, 


| at its weekly meeting on ~ 


Tuesday. It also appointed 
a new sophomore class 
senator on Wednesday to 
fill a vacancy. 
| Sophomore John  Ty- 
| cher assumed the position 
formerly held by sopho- 
| more Kwame Alston, who 
recently stepped down. 
Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Anna Du explained 
why Tycher was appoint- 
| ed by the SGA rather than 
| elected by the student 
| body as Alston was. 

“We followed the rules 
set by SGA the consti- 
tution and bylaws,” Du 
wrote in an email to The 
| News-Letter. “In case of 

any SGA vacancy, the 
SGA decides amongst 
| themselves.” 

The Celebrity Kickball 
Tournament is a new ini- 
tiative from SGA and FSI 
(Faculty-Student Interac- 
| tion) designed to connect 
students, faculty and staff. 
The event will take place 
on April 10 during alumni 
| weekend. Twelve profes- 
sors and four administra- 
tors will play against four 
teams of students. South- 
| ern Tide and Ublend will 
sponsor the event and of- 
fer T-shirts, water bottles 


“The tournament is go- 
ing to be a kick-off event 
for Relay for Life of the 
American Cancer Society 
with all proceeds going to 
cancer research. 

Inspired by Tessa Wise- 
man, a senior at Hopkins 
who was diagnosed with 
cancer earlier this semes- 
ter, Haviv proposed writ- 
ing “Team Tessa” on the 
patches for kickball shirts. 

“Tessa Wiseman is an 
RA,” Haviv said. “She is a 
hugely important part of 
our community. And I’m 
personally a very good 
friend of Tessa’s. I don't 
know if there is anybody I 
have as many good things 
to say about as Tessa Wise- 


Europe mourns Brussels attacks 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


At least 31 people died 
and 300 were wounded 
in explosions that struck 
two Brussels locations on 
Tuesday. The Zaventem 
Airport and. Maelbeek 
metro station experienced 
explosions at the hands 
of four terrorists, two of 
whom were confirmed to 
be brothers and Belgian 
nationals. On Wednesday 
Brussels authorities deter- 
mined that 24-year-old Na- 
jim Laachraoui, who had 


_ been linked to the Novem- 


ber 2015 Paris attacks, was 
the second airport suicide 
bomber. The identity of the 
third airport bomber is un- 
known. Daesh claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attacks 
in a statement released via 
the Amaq News Agency, 
a group that’s been linked 
to the militant extremists, 
according to NPR. The at- 
tacks forced Brussels into 


lockdown until about 4:30 . 


p.m. on Tuesday. — 
Ibrahim el-Bakraoui, 29, 


and Laachraoui blew them-— 
selves up at Brussels airport 


at 7:58 a.m. that morning. 


A third airport attacker 
packed ‘a suitcase with ex- 
plosives, but it failed to go 
off. El-Bakraoui’s younger 
brother Khalid carried out 


_ the second suicide attack at 


the train station at 9:11 a.m. 
Brussels remains on high 
alert. 

At least one of the 
bombs used in these attacks 
caused more damage and 
was physically more pow- 
erful than the bombs used 
in Paris. Its detonation blew 
out windows in the Za- 
ventem Airport and shook 
nearby buildings, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. 

The people of Brussels 
continue to mourn those 
wounded and lost with 
ceremonies and memori- 
als throughout the city. 

Hopkins has also re- 
sponded to the tragedy. The 
American flag outside the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary has been put at half- 
mast and many students 
have expressed their sympa- 
thy and support for Belgians 
through a number of social 
media sites. Although the 
blue jay statue that stands 
on the freshman quad was 


painted in response to the 


; 


\ 


Paris attacks, the bird re- 
mained undecorated in the 
aftermath of Brussels. 
Sophomore Heidi Woll 
was particularly affected 
by the attack because she is 
studying abroad in Europe. 
“Tm currently studying 
abroad in Paris, and so three 
weeks ago, some friends 
and I took a weekend trip to 
Brussels. Knowing that two 
cities I've recently been able 
to get to know have been 
struck with such tragedies 
is painful. It’s also fright- 
ening because it’s so physi- 
cally near,” Holl wrote in 


~ an email to The News-Letter. 


“But I insist that everybody 
keep up with the news 
when you can, and read 
past the headlines, because 
Western media will defi- 


nitely prioritize tragedies. 


in the United States and Eu- 
rope over anything happen- 

ing in any other part of of the 
world. My heart goes out to 
France and Belgium... and 
Syria, and Tunisia, and Tur- 
key, and Yemen, and Egypt, 
and Libya, and Lebanon, 
and Saudi Arabia and every 
other country whose people 
have suffered at the hands 
of terrorism and war.” 


fens 


and other merchandigg., 


in Levering Hall. 


man. Because we're doing 
something for Relay for 
Life, we want to do some- 
thing for her, because so 
many people know her 
and care about her.” 

Junior Class Senator 
Adelaide Morphett agreed 
but suggested ,that the 
feelings of other students 
who have cancer or know 
someone with cancer 
should also be considered. 

“I know Tessa as well. 
She’s a beautiful human 
being, and I have so much 
respect for her,” she said. 
“However, I can anticipate 
some students feeling a lit- 
tle bit put off if they know 
someone that has cancer. 
I think it’s a great idea to 
pursue the patches idea. I 
think you should maybe 
rephrase it so it’s not exclu- 
sively Tessa.” 

The SGA bill request- 
ed $2,000 in funding and 
passed with unanimous 
support from SGA senators. 

The SGA and FSI have 
been working on promot- 
ing interactions between 
professors, administra- 
tors and students on 
campus throughout: the 
year with events such 
as High Table and Dorm 
Wars. However, accord- 
ing to Haviv, such in- 
teractions were not sus- 
tained and faculty and 
students were restrained 
by their respective roles 
on campus during these 
past events. The SGA 
wants to address this is- 
sue. 

“Let's just have a little 
bit of fun on the very im- 


. portant weekend of ghe 


ist on this campus as hu- 
man beings rather than as 
professors, as students, as 
administrators and all of 
that,” Haviv said. 

The bill proposes that 


' Hopkins fraternities grill 


food for the event. 

“Fraternities will be 
spending time with their 
alumni during alumni 
weekend, and we would 
love if they spent time 
together at this event,” 
Haviv said. “They are an 
extremely valued part 
of our community, and 
it would not be the same 
without their support.” 

Morphett agreed with 
this plan and suggested 
that sororities also be 
involved in the event. 
Freshman Class Senator 
Jennifer Baron recom- 
mended including profes- _ 
sional and multicultural 
fraternities and sororities 
as well. 

On Tuesday, SGA also 
discussed its upcoming 
executive board election. 
Information sessions will 
be held on March 29 at 8° 
p-m. in Charles Commons 
Salon A and on March 30 
at 8 p.m. in Krieger 302. 
Campaigning will start 
after April 4. Voting will 
start on ‘Friday, April 8 
and continue through the 
weekend. 

SGA members are 
prohibited from using 
their influence to inter- 
fere elections. The time 
for class elections will be 
discussed aftet executive 
board election is over. 

Another issue  dis- 
cussed was to bring a bar 
back to campus. The sena- 


ships‘ wit ‘people Ww ae x 


tors brought up students’ » | 


complaints about 
accessibility of bars on 
campus and mentioned 
that a bar used to Sete 


“Tm 
ba 


think it will make « 
ing safe on campus.” pe 
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Students participate in national startup fair 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff writer 


The first annual Startup 
Nation Technology Fair, a 
technology and innovation 
trade show that provides 
college students with the 
Opportunity to explore 
new startup technology, 
took place on Wednesday 
evening in Gilman Hall. 
Participants could meet 
innovators behind the lat- 
est designs and network 
for internship placement at 
these startup companies. 

This event was hosted 
by TAMID at JHU, student- 
led venture capital A-Level 
Capital, Alpha Kappa Psi, 
Center for Leadership Ed- 
ucation (CLE), Google at 
Johns Hopkins and Med- 
Hacks. TAMID at JHU 
works to develop the pro- 
fessional skills of under- 
graduate students through 
investment, consulting and 
general knowledge of the 
interaction between Israeli 
and American economies. 

A total of 10 startup 
companies were in atten- 
dance, including ReWalk, 
Consumer Physics, JIn- 
ternship, Internship Israel, 
Onward Israel, OrCam, 
J-Screen, Zeekit, Diggidi 
and NI-O Toys. These com- 
panies are all Israeli-based, 
but also have operating of- 
fices in the United States. 

Jeremy Kaner, sopho- 
more, TAMID president 
and event co-organizer, 
discussed the companies 
present. 

“Some of the companies 
in attendance are at the top 
in their respective fields, 
with really groundbreak- 
ing technologies,” he said. 
“We're seeking to connect 
JHU students with these 
awesome companies, 
whether it be through in- 

& 


the technology, network- 
ing, meeting new people 
— just really opening up 
the JHU ecosystem to the 
entrepreneurial environ- 
ment with many different 
business groups across 
many different industries 
and companies because 
about a year or two ago, 
there was not much going 
on at Hopkins in the entre- 
preneurship scene.” 

The Startup Nation 
Technology Fair is a joint 
effort of Israel Ideas, Has- 
bara Fellowships and pro- 
business student organiza- 
tions intended to showcase 
Israeli technology and 
innovation and _ provide 
internship opportunities 
for students with Israeli 
companies. This semes- 
ter, the fair is scheduled 
to take place across 13 dif- 
ferent college campuses 
including George Wash- 
ington University, Ameri- 
can University and Emory 
University, among others. 
Hopkins is the penultimate 
stop for the traveling fair. 

“Out of all the cam- 
puses we've been to, this 
is one of the best loca- 
tions,” said Fay Gold- 
stein, Managing Director 
of Hasbara Fellowships. 
“Tm very impressed with 
the turnout — not neces- 
sarily only with the num- 
bers, [because] technically 
we've had bigger numbers 
at other campuses — but 
more than the numbers, 
what I’m really impressed 
with is the caliber of 
students that are at this 
event. Everyone really 
seems to be here for the 
right reasons. Our spe- 
cific target audience has 
shown up to the event, 
which is very impressive 
looking in from our end.” 

During the fair’s open- 
ing ceremony, each com- 
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pany in attendance briefly 
introduced themselves and 
their respective startup 
products. 

ReWalk, a company 
producing wearable ro- 
botic exoskeletons power- 
ing hip and knee motion 
to enable individuals with 
spinal cord injury to stand 
upright, walk, turn, climb 
and descend stairs, provid- 
ed a special demonstration 
with a guest representative 
who was a successful cus- 
tomer of their exoskeleton 
product. 

With events like the 
Startup Nation Technol- 
ogy Fair, Hopkins is taking 
steps towards furthering 
innovation and entrepre- 
neurial advancement. 

“A lot of what we study 
at Hopkins, in mechanical 
engineering at least, is not 
traditional,” Radhika Raja- 
ram, a master’s student in 
Mechanical Engineering, 
said. “Hopkins has really 
been pioneering the fron- 
tiers of technology... People’ 
here are, and really want to 
be, taking the unconven- 
tional route. I think that’s 
why they chose Hopkins.” 

Professor | Lawrence 
Aronhime, a senior  lec- 
ture at the CLE and fac- 
ulty advisor for this event, 
commented on the goals 
of the fair. 

“Anything that encour- 
ages students to think 
about life in a startup is a 
good thing that we should 
do more of,” he said. “This 
is in contrast to the more 
traditional paths that we 
often encourage under- 
graduates to take — in the 
world of big banks, big 
consulting, big engineer- 
ing and big medical de- 
vices, among others. The 
more that we can encour- 
age entrepreneurship on 
campus, the better. With 


the encouragement and 
support of the various de- 


partments and the senior 


administration, the entre- 
preneurial environment 
at Hopkins will only con- 
tinue to get better.” 
Sophomore 
Marshall, who 
organize this event as a 


Brooks 


TAMID partner, spoke to / 
the growing entrepreneur | 


community on campus. 
He also explained that the 


fair tries to bring estab- | 


lished startups to campus 
in order to provide an ex- 
ample of the success stu- 
dent startups can achieve. 

“1 think a lot of students 
have ideas that they want 


to use, a lot of things they | 
| Hopkins welcomed potential members of the new class on Friday. 


want to build — obviously 
there are a lot of engineers 
on campus — but maybe 
people don’t understand 
the process it takes,” he 
said. 

The fair ended with a 
Shark Tank-style compe- 
tition, in which student 
groups pitched their start- 
up ideas. The winning team, 


Touch+, including freshman | 


Brandon’ Duderstat (pre- 
senter), sophomore Mariano 
Pennini, freshman Matias 
Eisler and freshman Bijan 
Varjavand, won a prize com- 
pensation of $1,000. 

“We came up with this 
idea at the spring Hack- 
athon at JHU,” Pennini 
said. “Our product is a 
cane augmentation de- 
vice for the visually im- 
paired, which provides 
feedback to the blind in- 
dividual in the form of a 
two-by-five grid of vibra- 
tion sensors on the user’s 
wrist. We perform the 
analysis of objects that 
are near the person and 
relay that information 


helped | 


By CLAIRE FOX 


| Staff Writer 


On Friday, 2,539 out 
of 25,188 applicants were 
admitted to the Hopkins 
Class of 2020. 

Joining the 559 admit- 
ted in December, the pro- 
spective students who 
received an online ac- 
ceptance letter last week 
make up a record appli- 
cant pool totaling 27,095 
— a 9.6 percent increase 
from last year. 

“It’s not surprising to 
me at all that the rates 
of applicants have in- 
creased,” sophomore 
Anna Garcia said. “Stu- 
dents want to come to 
Hopkins, now more than 
ever, because there are 
boundless —_ opportuni- 
ties here. And I definitely 
think that [the Office of 
Undergraduate Admis- 
sions] does not admit'stu- 
dents that aren’t capable 


according to where it is | 


in their field of view on | 


their wrist.” 


of handling all of the 
stress of this school.” 

Not only does, this ad- 
| mitted class beat other 


Angelica Ross shares experience as trans woman 


Ross spoke to 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Staff Writer os 

The Office for Multi- 
cultural Affairs (OMA) 
hosted Angelica Ross, an 
African American trans- 
gender activist and busi- 
ness woman, on Mon- 
day. The talk, which was 
originally scheduled as a 
part of the Ethical Chal- 
lenges of a Diverse So- 
ciety speaker series for 
Black History Month was 
rescheduled due to snow. 
Ross, who is also an actor 
and author, spoke about 
her own life as a trans 
woman as well as the cre- 
ative design firm which 
she founded, TransTech 
social enterprises, and 
her role in the TV series 
Her Story. 
Named a “foot soldier 
of the year” by former 


MSNBC host Melissa 
Harris-Perry in 2015, 


‘Ross started her own 
company in order to em- 
power transgender and 
gender-nonconforming 
people by providing job 


A 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
students in Charles Commons Salon C Monday. 


_training and workplace 


skills. 

Ross began her talk by 
using the analogy of the 
caterpillar and the butter- 
fly, likening it to the experi- 
ence of being transgender. 
It seems easy when viewed 
from the outside, but in re- 


ality it is a painful experi-- 


ence. Ross, who was raised 
Christian but currently 
identifies as Buddhist, 
talked about how religion. 
helped her find worth in 
her life and experiences. 
“Buddhism put me on 
the path to discover my 
value. When my mother, 
who claimed to be an 


agent of God, told me to 
kill myself, she said ei-. 


ther you kill yourself, or 
I will kill myself because 
I cannot live with the 
thought of you,” she said. 

After this conversa- 
tion with her mother, 
Ross attempted to kill 
herself by swallowing 
several pills. 

“T took all the pills 
in the cabinet and just 
blacked out. And I woke 


- 


up at some time in the 
middle of the night, 
thank God, and I was 


basically throwing up 


everything I had swal- 


lowed,” she said. “I hear : 
so many people talking 


about God speaking to 
them... but I had this mo- 
ment where I identified 
with God speaking to 
me,” she said. “But the 
reality is God said, “Why 
are you trying so hard to 
make me love you when I 
created you? Don’t listen 
to what they’re saying, I 
know you. What’re you 
doing? Just get up and 
walk, and Ill walk with 
you.” 

A leader in the trans- 
gender community, Ross 
went on to talk about 
what led her to start her 
company. She spoke about 
the differences between 
the goals of the trans- 
gender community and 
the greater LGBTQ com- 
munity and why she felt 
she had to start her own 
trans-focused company 
in order to achieve the re- 
sults that she wanted. 

“You have trans issues 
that have been _histori- 
cally placed at the bottom, 
not just by the society, 
but by my gay and les- 
bian and bisexual broth- 
ers and sisters,” she said. 
“We have cis people who 
are running programs 
that are designed to ad- 
dress trans communities. 
Not only are they run- 
ning [them], but they are 
also the spokespeople of 
organizations, the medi- 
cal field, the federal gov- 
ernment, and they’re po- 
sitioning themselves as 
gatekeepers.” 


Addressing the current 


L 


attitudes within  televi- 
sion and movies towards 
transgender people, Ross 
discussed the television 
series which she is star- 
ring in, Her Story. 

“It's directed by a trans 
person, it's acted by trans 
people, it features trans 
people on its soundtrack,” 
she said. 

A love story, the show 
follows the lives of two 
transgender women who 
live in Los Angeles. In a 
clip of the show, which 
Ross played, her charac- 
ter and another are ona 
first date. Ross went on 
to talk about dating as 
a transwoman and how 
she makes the decision 
to tell someone she is 
transgender. _ 

“Society has put us 
in the place where they 
feel that it’s almost my 
duty to tell you my per- 
sonal medical, anatomy 
history,” she said. “It 
shouldn’t have to be this 
sort of life and death sit- 
uation.” | 

Ross talked about 
the hardship she went 
through growing up and 
the reaction of her com- 
munity, especially at her 
church. 

“As soon as I started 
to shows signs of femi- 
ninity, they started to 
pray on me, the pastor 
would lay his hands on 
me and pray, p-r-a-y. 
But what I have really 
come to feel is that they 
preyed on me, p-r-e-y- 
e-d,” she said. “If you 
can't see the beauty in 
all things you don’t have 
the right to speak for all 
people... because you 


don’t see how I can pick. 


‘up my cross and walk.” 


Discussing self-ac- 
ceptance, Ross spoke 
of a traumatic experi- 
ence which led her to 
acknowledge her true 
gender identity. After her 
attempted suicide, Ross 
joined the military where 
she tried again to hide 
her true feelings. 

“They hung me out 
the third floor window 
trying to get me to admit. 
In the time of Don’t Ask 
Don’t Tell [the military’s 
former ban on openly 
gay and lesbian service 
members], they were 
asking me to tell,” she 
said. “They were hang- 
ing me out the window 
by my ankles, on the 
third floor. And I saw my 
life flash before my eyes, 
and I knew that when 
I left that room that I 
would never, ever, ever, 
ever try to live my life as 
someone else because it 
nearly cost me my life... 
That decision you make, 
to give up your power, 
to give up your identity... 
is like signing your own 
death certificate.” 

Senior Diamond Hale 
enjoyed the talk, saying 
she identified with Ross’ 
theme of acceptance. 

"I think Angelica Ross 
did a phenomenal job of 
truly getting people to 
see her transgendered 
experience. We all go 
through changes in life, 
and we all want to love 
and be loved. If we see 
these similarities 
appreciate these differ- 
ences, what is stopping 
us from embracing our 
‘own authentic self and 
everyone else's?" Hale 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


GOMGATS 


and 


Hopkins admits 3,090 
to Class of 2020 


he 


ae 
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years academically, with 
95 percent of students in 
the top 10 percent of their 
high school class and an 
average GPA of 3.93, it © 
also breaks University re- 
cords in terms of diversi- 
ty: 37 percent of accepted 
students identify as un- 
derrepresented minority 
members and 52 percent 
are female. 

. The admitted class 
hails from 49 states and 
57 countries. The ‘most 
represented states are 
California, Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey, 
Florida and Texas. The 
most represented coun- 
tries are Canada, South 
Korea, China, India and 
the United Kingdom. 

Sophomore Will 
Whalenbridge comment- 
ed on how impressive this 
year’s accepted students 
are. 

“I read that people 
in this class have cre- 
ated patented inven- 
tions and someone won 
a film award, which is 
crazy,” he said. “But 
even though it’s crazy, 
it’s not super surprising 
because this is Hopkins 
and smart people want 
to go here.” 

This year’s admis- 
sions additionally rec- 
ognized 33 students as 
Clark Scholars, a newly 
implemented _ scholar- 
ship platform created ina 
conjunction between the 
Clark Charitable Foun- 
dation and the Whiting 
School of Engineering. 
The Clark Scholars Pro- 
gram distinguishes tal-" 
ented engineering stu- 
dents and presents them 
with enriched academic 
programs and _ service 
opportunities, —_includ- 
ing faculty mentors, 
leadership seminars and 
chances to network with 
professional engineers. 
If these students quali- 
fied for financial aid, the 
scholarship provides a 
generous grant to those 
in need. 

Sophomore Ariana 
Sherman, a Chemical 
and Biomolecular Engi- 
neering major, thought 
that the new scholarship 
provides these students 
with an unparalleled op- 
portunity. 

“It’s great to hear that 
talented engineers are 
being recognized for 
their efforts,” she said. 
“The one-on-one oppor- 
tunity is great, because 
there is nothing like hav- 
ing a mentor with tons of | 
experience help you out. 
I’m jealous that the Class 
of 2020 as this available 
to some of them.”* 

Admitted students 
have until May 2 to se- 
cure a spot in the official 
Class of 2020 and in the 
meantime can visit the 
University in tours re- 
served for only admitted | 
students, along with the 
Spring Open House and 
Overnight Program (SO- 
HOP), which will take | 
place this year on April 
6-7 and April 13-14. 
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Despite faults, students satisfied with HelWell Freshmen upset with 


HELWELL From Al 
nurse’s office usually just 
has a registered nurse, 
who can give things like 
Tylenol or Advil, or take 
a_ student’s temperature 
and maybe a few things 
more. But they cannot as- 
sess and treat students. 
If a student is sick, their 
parents have to pick them 
up and take them to their 
doctor,” Joffe wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“We are like a doctor’s 
office — we have physi- 
cians and nurse practi- 
tioners on staff, all cre- 
dentialed through Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, as well 
as RNs, medical assis- 
tants, and administrative 
staff. So we make diag- 
noses, recommend treat- 
ments, order lab tests, the 
same things your doctor 
at home would do.” 

HelWell provides ser- 
vices that a typical doc- 
tor’s office does not, such 
as international -travel 
consults, the administra- 
tion of intravenous fluids 
and a limited pharmacy 
service that sells medica- 
tions. HelWell also has a 
dietician at the clinic once 
a week to help students 
with concerns about eat- 
ing behaviors, weight and 
nutrition. 


A Horror Story 


Some students have ex- 
perienced decidedly neg- 
ative trips to HelWell, and 
the stories spread to cre- 
ate a negative perception 
of the clinic. Sophomore 
Rong Liu shared her ex- 
perience with the center: 

“Once I was there get- 
ting my blood drawn. 
The first person that. at- 


tended to. me had a hard 
time- ‘drawing blood~and~ “wrong, or 


kept pushing the tube 
but couldn’t get blood to 
come out. A second tried, 
and halfway through the 
needle somehow slipped 
out from my arm, and 
the blood splattered ev- 
erywhere, and my arm 
started getting swollen. 
In the end, a third per- 
son successfully drew my 
blood, but I’ve never had a 
needle slip out before, and 
I was scared to death.” 


Praise Despite 
Miscommunication 


Despite the popular 
idea that most people 
have negative experiences 
- at the clinic, the Student 


Health and Wellness Cen- ” 


ter has garnered mostly 
positive reviews. Accord- 
ing to its most recent stu- 
dent satisfaction survey of 
- around 1700 responses, 95 
percent of students were 
either satisfied or very 


satisfied with the care 


they received. 
Freshman Aubrey Ro- 


'- Jand accredited his posi- 


tive experience at HelWell 
to the friendly staff. 
“I went to get STD 
‘tested, and they were re- 
ally chill about it, though 
they forgot to do one of the 
tests. I had a few vials of 
blood taken and later on, 
after I had to come back 
since they forgot, and I had 
a throat swab. Aside from 
their forgetting about the 
one test, I really had noth- 
ing to complain about, and 
overall it was a rather posi- 
tive experience,” Roland 
said. “lyexpected the peo- 
ple there to be very judg- 
mental and possibly even 
homophobic. However, all 


the staff were very accept- 
ing and kind.’ ] 
‘Freshman Michael 


Ontiveros | also praised 
the staff for being effi- 
cient and responsive, not- 


ing that other students’ 


“negative experiences at 
HelWell might be attrib- 
uted to misunderstand- 


Fine phar ik 


ings with the staff. 

“Il had an_ enjoyable 
experience. I went in for 
something potentially 
concerning to me. I ex- 
pected the norm from 
clinics: a 45-minute wait. 
I waited about 10 minutes 
and was attended [to]. | 
asked the questions I had 
and received the answers 
for them. The physician 
that helped me was very 
helpful. The staff treats 
you exactly how you treat 
them,” Ontiveros said. “I 
feel that people may re- 
ceive negative treatment as 
a response to their manner 
with the staff.” 

Sophomore. _ Audrey 
Adams agrees with the 
general consensus that the 
staff is kind and attentive 
but also noted some com- 
munication issues she has 
experienced with the staff. 

“T’ve had a lot of friends 
go there for birth control, 
so I really appreciate how 
discrete and supportive 
they are,” she said. “Also, 
the receptionists there are 
nice people and excellent 
at their jobs, which I don’t 
think they get enough ac- 
knowledgement for.” 


Improvement 


Adams explained how 
she believes HelWell can 
improve their student ser- 
vices. 

“As much as I liked all 
of the providers I’ve seen 
there, I think they have 
a problem with helping 
people feel better, which 
I think could be rectified 
by providing more infor- 
mation upfront, without 
students having to push 
for it/’ she said. “They 
didn’t go. a good job in ex- 


ould treat 
it and what I should do if 
it got worse.” 

Freshman Kayla Ma, 
who received an asthma 
inhaler for her cold de- 
spite not having been 
diagnosed with asthma, 
also noted that the staff 
wasn't particularly good 
at explaining to her why 
they prescribed her with 
certain treatment. 

“I had been suffering 
from a serious recurrent 
cold for a month or so, and 
my cough was getting re- 
ally bad, so I went to the 
Helwell. The first time I 
went I was feeling really 
unwell, but they said I did 
not have an appointment 
and asked me to return 
the next day. I was expect- 
ing cough syrup for my 


‘cold that would probably 


help to alleviate it more 
effectively. However, I re- 
ceived an asthma inhaler 
and decongestant, when I 
already mentioned I have 
used the latter from Char- 
Mar for the past couple 
of weeks, but it was not 
working very well,” Ma 
said. “Perhaps the inhaler 
is to target the cause for 
my prolonged recovery, 


‘but from my _ previous 


experiences with the GP, 
I think supplementing 
these medicines with more 
immediate symptomatic 
treatment would possibly 
be more effective in allevi- 
ating my discomforts.” 


Both Adams and Ma_ 


believe that the HelWell 


staff should, along with | 


prescribing treatments, 
better inform students 


~ about how to use said pre- 


scriptions and what they 
can do to get better after 
they leave the clinic. 

Joffe pointed out that 
while many students don’t 
necessarily know about 
all the components of the 
Student Health and Well- 
ness Center, it is already 
heavily involved in health 
education and promotion. 

“I think it is also im- 
portant to point out that 


~~ 


gti: aid 


— faces certain 


fA, 


CHEW, the Center for 
Health Education and 
Wellness, is a part of the 
SHWC — they do all the 
health education and 
health promotion for the 
JHU Homewood Cam- 
pus, including things like 
the BIT training, Stress- 
busters, and PEEPS. So we 
do have a big emphasis 
on health education and 
wellness, although I am 
not sure that students rec- 
ognize that CHEW is part 
of SHWC,” Joffe wrote. 
Working with orga- 
nizations such as_ the 
Stressbusters, HelWell ac- 


knowledges the amount . 


of stress that Hopkins 
students experience and 
is taking steps to promote 
a mentally healthier stu- 
dent body. 

Freshman Gloria Li 
noticed such efforts when 
she went’ to HelWell this 
week. 

“In. a previous public 
health class my _profes- 
sor actually criticized 
Hopkins’ treatment for 
mental health. For exam- 
ple, something about the 
Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter being so far [away], it 
increased their mental 
anxiety of going there,” 
Li said. “I went to HelWell 
today. When I was check- 
ing in at the computer 
inside HelWell, I noticed 
that they conducted a 
mental health survey, too. 
I think it’s nice of them to 
do that. I do see that peo- 
ple at HelWell are making 
a change. They were very 
nice to me, so it was a 
good experience for me.” 


Moving Forward 


The poten 3 geet, 


‘limitatio = 
due to its size and status 
as a clinic and often has to 
refer to other hospitals or 
specialists for more com- 
plex medical situations. 

“We don’t have X-ray 
on site. We don’t have 
physical therapy on site. 
We are not.a licensed 
pharmacy, so a student 
cannot come in with a 
prescription from another 
doctor and get it filled. 
We don’t do EKGs here. 
We can't do any kind of 
surgeries or suture. We 
cannot cast someone 
with a fracture. But most 
doctors’ offices don’t do 
these things either,” Joffe 
wrote. “We don’t turn 
students away. But if a 
student needs a_ higher 
level of care, we get them 
to where they need to be, 
usually the ER.” 

Joffe also mentioned 
that while some student 
may have the misconcep- 
tion that they will be re- 
ferred immediately to the 
extensive Hopkins medi- 
cal network, such atten- 
tion isn’t possible for non- 
urgent cases. _ 

“The medical campus 
and Homewood are not 
close, so we. don't have 
shared facilities,” he wrote. 
“I think that some students 
may think that because 
JHU has a medical school 


if I was okay or needed 
anything ‘else. I'd gotten 
stitches during an acci- 
dent, and when I men- 
tioned that, they said I 
could make an appoint- 
ment with them and take 
them out instead of go- 
ing back to the hospital 
and waiting forever,” Bae 
said. “My 
went really smoothly, 
and the nurse who took 
out my stitches was really 
friendly. She answered 
all my questions and told 
me when the procedure 
would feel somewhat un- 
comfortable. It was over 
very quickly and my 
wound is healing well, 
so I really have no com- 
plaints.” 

The Student Health 
and Wellness Center has a 


nurse advice line available | 
| new system and encour- 


when the center is closed, 
and while Joffe believes 
that HelWell is open a suf- 
ficient number of hours 
each week, he 
think that the clinic is suf- 
ficiently staffed. 

“I would like to have 


a dietician here two days | 
per week — we are work- | 


ing on, that,” Joffe wrote. 
“We have had some staff 
turnover this semester, 
so we are not quite fully 
staffed right now. But we 


_have hired a number of 


new staff and I expect 
that we will be back to full 
staffing by May 1. It would 
be great if we could pro- 
vide physical therapy on 
site, but we don’t have the 
space for it.” 

The current staff is do- 


ing their best to attend to | 
student needs and follow | 


up whenever necessary. 
Freshman Yuyan Pu said 


jibe. acted Tespo: ibly | 


and qu ic] liz 


she had Ronetiiccde 


“I was coughing and | 


my sinuses were messed 
up, so I scheduled a 
HelWell appointment,” 
Pu said. “They tested me 
for mono and the flu, and 
I tested positive for mono. 
It made me wonder how 
many people I’ve shared 
food with. However, they 
took my blood in case it 
was a false positive — it 
was. 
later to tell me that I most 
likely just had a virus 
and that I could schedule 
another appointment if I 
wasn't feeling better.” 

While there are still 
many students unaware 
of HelWell’s 
and unsatisfied with the 
treatment provided by its 
staff, most students at the 
Homewood campus ap- 
preciate the Center and 
its staff for what they do 
to promote a healthy stu- 
dent body. 


and hospital, that they 
can get seen by a Hopkins a 


specialist immediately. In & 


the case of an emergency 
that is true. But otherwise 
students will have to wait 
weeks to months to see a 
specialist for a non-urgent 
condition.” 

In one instance, fresh- 
man Kacey Bae recalled 
the Student Health and 


' Wellness Center reaching 


out to provide services 
directly, preventing her 
from spending time at a 
hospital. 

“HelWell dctually’ 
called me because the 
emergency response team 
filed their report, and 


HelWell wanted to know 


appointment | 


doesn’t | 
| months inviting key stake- 


Renemhinking 


They emailed me ' 


services . 


HOUSING From Al 
were interested in learn- 
ing about the new , pro- 
cess. Moreover, Housing 
Portal Demos scheduled 
to take place in Shaffer 3 
on Thursday, March 10 
were cancelled due to 
scheduling conflicts. The 
Housing Portal Demo was 
sent to students through 
an email instead. 

“In order to prepare the 
students for this process 


| we held multiple informa- 
| tion sessions and informa- 
| tional booths as well as 


small group meetings with 
random student groups 


| and countless hours of por- 


tal testing,” Angel wrote. 
“We faced challenges in 
educating students on the 


aging our staff .members 
to think outside the box in 


| terms of the possibilities of 


a new process. We spent 


new housing process 


final time slot was 8:40 p.m. 
could be found on the Hop- 
kins at Home website that 
was linked in emails sent 
out to students, but it was 
not explicitly stated in the 
emails. 

“We thought that it was 
going to end at 11 because 
that’s what someone told 
everyone. Since we thought 
we were in the first half of 
[the time slots], we thought 
that there would be room 
for us [in Commons,” Sil- 
veira said. “We went with 
the preconceived idea that 
it was going to be fine. Had 
we had better communica- 
tion, we would’ve made a 
different decision.” 

Freshman Jenna Bellan- 
toni had also believed the 
final time slot was 11 p.m.,, 
and as a result her group 
was unable to secure an 
11-month housing plan to 
stay at Hopkins over the 
summer. 


| even’in the most unique of 


circumstances.” 
Many freshmen voiced 
frustrations about what 


they felt was a lack of com- 
ation . an. 


up her ¢ group. Of four into 
| two groups of two people 


in order to have a better 
chance at getting Com- 
mons, Homewood or Brad- 
ford. Students could watch 
a page of available rooms 
that was updated every 10 
minutes. 

“I've been watching 
[the page] kind of obses- 
sively. All the quads for 
Commons, Bradford and 
Homewood are gone, and 
they were gone by 6 p.m. 
so everyone is in McCoy 
now if they’re in a quad, 
unless they decide to gam- 
ble and wait until the next 
day,” Miller-Suchet said. 

Freshman Jon Silveira 
explained that a rumor had 
gone around the student 
body that the final time slot 
was 11 p.m. when in fact it 
was 8:40 p.m., so many stu- 
dents slotted for 6 p.m. or 
later believed they had a 
good chance at getting the 
_ housing that they wanted. 
The information that the 
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holders and ea Oma 
students to group of 
learn and ‘*We will four had 
| experience 5 8:20, and 
| the new Continue tO assess: the last time 
housing the student. , Slot was 8:40. 
software. ; ~ If we had 
As with any experience. known that, 
change, ob- we would 
stacles will ~~ TRAcEY ANGEL, have split up 
continue DIRECTOR OF because we 
arise but we all wanted 
are now well HoOusSING AND Commons 
prepared to 11-month,” 
answer: and OPERATIONS Bellantoni 
respond to said. 
questions On © the 


other hand, some students 
were lucky. Freshman Eva 
Izquierdo had the® first 
time slot at 3 p.m. on Mon- 
day piercer and is con- 


We were eaper excited 
knowing that we could 
plan everything out way 
beforehand because’ we 
were in the first time slot to: 
choose. We already decid- 
ed that we wanted to live in 
Commons when we-made 
our group of four, and in- 
stead of us choosing based. 
on room size we wanted 
to get a room with a nice 
view,” Izquierdo said. “We 
got the room we wanted.” 
Angel said that since 
the online room selection 
process is new, the Hous- 
ing Office is still working 
to improve it. 
“Unexpected problems 
will continue to arise, 
but being able to resolve 
them quickly and with 
minimal disruption to 
the students will always 
be paramount,” . Angel 
wrote. “We will continue 
to assess the student ex- 
perience so that we can 
improve the system even 
further for next year!” 


‘ 
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FAS From Al 
findings, we reported that 
most of these encounters 
that led to arrests and 
lawsuits 


were question- 
able,” he said. 
Puente was particu- 


larly troubled by the al- 
leged treatment of some 
of those who sued the Bal- 
timore Police Department 
(BPD), citing examples 
of an 87-year-old grand- 
mother who called the 
police because her grand- 
son was shot and left with 
a broken shoulder after 
being attacked by an of- 
ficer, as well as a 26-year- 
old pregnant woman who 
called to report a beating 
she had witnessed and a 
hostile encounter she had 
experienced. 

Davis’ opening com- 
ments focused on the his- 
tory of the BPD. 

“The Baltimore Police 
Department, not unlike 
other. big-county police 
departments in America, 
has experienced several 
lapses over the last sever- 
al years,” he said. “We re- 
alize that 2015 has defined 
American policing and its 
future ina very different 
way... We're the nation’s 
eighth largest police de- 
partment and for far too 
many years, our agency, 
like other agencies that 
struggle with violence, re- 


Sarsour talked about 
the role of the police in 
New York City where 
she works as a social and 
political activist. She dis- 
agreed with Davis when 
he said that 2015 was a de- 
fining year for policing in 
America. She attributed 
the spotlight on police 
violence to an increase in 
iPhone videos of police 
brutality, 

campaigns 


social media 

and _ public 
outcries for change rather 
than any actual differenc- 
es in policing. 

“Who polices us from 
the police?” she asked. 

Huang then — shifted 
the conversation. toward 
the legal problems associ- 
ated with excessive police 
force, specifically the use 
of lethal force. She refer- 
enced a June 2015 Am- 
nesty International report 
titled Deadly Force: Police 
Use of Lethal Force in the 
United States which found 
that U.S. state laws did not 
comply with international 
laws and standards on the 
use of lethal force by law 
enforcement. 

“What would it take 
to get our state legisla- 
tors, including here in 
Maryland, to take action 
to actually base police 
policy on when to use le- 
thal force on the most pro- 
tective of life standards?” 


ally turned she asked. 

into a one- Sarsour 
agit “Who polices us a ne a 
department from the police?” difficult to 
sabjsttiar’ 7 LINDA SARSOUR, 4. 0t 
that mat- Co-FOUNDER OF the culture 


tered was of polic- 
reducing MUSLIMS FOR ing that is 
violence.” prevalent in 
Davis FERGUSON our nation 
found the today. 
“zero-toler- “What 


. to "policing prob- 
lematic because it did not 
reduce violence on a large 
scale and only widened 
the gap between the BPD 
and poor, minority com- 
munities. He stressed that 
as commissioner he does 
not count numbers of ar- 
rests, field stops or cita- 
tions, which many police 
departments do in order 
to reward officers. Davis 
wants to change the way 
police officers interact 
with communities. 

Mosby agreed with Da- 
vis that the zero-tolerance 
approach and the related 
“War on Drugs,” which 
has led to many felony 
convictions for crimes 
like marijuana posses- 
sion, have not been effec- 
tive in reducing violence. 
He emphasized that po- 
lice should target repeat 
offenders who are the 
most violent and danger- 
ous offenders. 


AILBAI| 


police. officers sanderstand 
from the culture of polic- 
ing in this country is that 
they can use lethal force, 
they can kill unarmed 
people, they can beat you 
bloody, and they know 
they aren't going to get in 
trouble for it,” she said. 

Mosby discussed’ the 
importance of hiring police 
officers who have a stake in 
Baltimore. He stated that 
only 23 percent. of BPD of- 
ficers live-in the city of 
Baltimore. He said that 
employing officers who are 
invested in the community 
will change the relation- 
ship between citizens and 
law enforcement. 

“The one thing that 
we must do a better job 
at, and I commend the 
police commissioner on 
this, is recruiting and at- 
tracting folks who under- 
stand and know what Bal- 
timore City is and what 
Baltimore City is about,” 
Mosby said. 
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FAS hosts panel on future of policing amid brutality cases 


Huang then asked how 
panelists believed the U.S. 
could address the prob- 
lem of race in policing. 

Davis discussed efforts 
on behalf of the BPD to in- 
crease cultural sensitivity 
and educate officers about 
the community. 

“Some of the things 
we're doing to talk about 
race differently within 
the Baltimore PD, as op- 
posed to having a tradi- 
tional classroom-style 
lecture on what cultural 
sensitivity should look 
like, is we’ve introduced a 
speaker series curriculum 
titled “The History of Bal- 
timore.” We're introduc- 
ing Baltimore cops to each 
and every aspect of the 
city that defines this great 
place,” he said. “If you're 
not from here and you 
don’t understand how 
this city evolved over the 
years, you're likely to look 
at people who don’t look 
like you differently, and 
the police department has 
an obligation to train dif 
ferently.” 

Sarsour pointed to sta- 
tistics regarding people of 
color and policing. 

“When we look at po- 
lice departments across 
the country, we know 
for a fact through infor- 
mation, through quotas, 
that they are dispropor- 
tionately impacting and 
policing communities. of 
color,” she said. 

Sarsour dissented 
from the view that police 
departments should try 
to hire more individuals 
from the community. She 
stated that all police offi- 
cers have to work under 
a system, so focusing on 


the individual  officer’s 
origin fails to address 
the core problem. Sar- 


sour highlighted the need 
to change the current 
system in which police 
unions, prosecutors and 
district attorneys are em- 
bedded into politics. She 
further emphasized that 
in her experience, people 
of color do not cite the po- 
lice as a component of a 
safe community. 

Puente acknowledged 
the intersection of -race 
and culture in policing. 
He explained that in Un- 
due Force, out of around 
40. published mugshot 
photos of citizens alleg- 
ing police brutality, only 
one contained a white in- 
dividual. 

“Tt wasn’t white cops 
versus black citizens. It 
was white, Hispanic and 
black cops against black 
citizens, so it’s not a black 
and white issue, it’s black- 
white-brown against 
blue,” Puente said. “The 
problems in Baltimore 
didn’t happen overnight, 
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and it’s going to take 
years, I believe, to solve 
the cultural problems 
where the police believe 
they can commit wrong- 
doing... It’s not going to be 
solved overnight.” 
During the question 
and answer session, au- 
dience members, posed 
several questions about 
the reasons behind an in- 
crease in homicides and 
fall in arrests, how police 
departments can be held 
more accountable for their 
actions, cyrrent methods 
of detainment and the 
prison-industrial complex. 
A News-Letter reporter 
as the panelists about the 
lack of common sense ex- 
hibited by some police of- 
ficers in their treatment of 
suspects, specifically re- 


calling the reckless treat- | 


ment of Freddie Gray af- 
ter his arrest. In response, 
Davis discussed ways in 


which police departments | 
can improve their behav- | 


ior. 
“When you look at po- 
lice departments in Bal- 


timore or elsewhere, if 


there is a significant gap 
between standard oper- 
ating policies. and. stan- 
dard operating practices, 
that’s where you run into 
trouble. [In] healthy police 
departments, those two 
things are really, really 
close, if not side by side, 
if not one in the same,” he 
said. “Everything that we 
do is an effort to ensure 
that what we say, what we 
preach, what we mandate 
and what is practiced on 
the street, get closer each 
and every day.” 

After the event con- 
cluded, Puente said that 
he valued the discussion 
and respected his fellow 
panelists’ opinions. 

“T liked the fact that 
people are talking and 
getting into the problem, 
especially in a city like 
Baltimore that has so 
many problems,” he said. 
“It's refreshing to hear, 
and for people to realize, 
that the status quo won't 
sustain this city.” 

Puente explained that 
while pursuing the inves- 
tigation he did not know 
what effect the Undue 
Force series would have 
on the city of Baltimore. 

“I went into the story 
with a mandate, ‘Hey go 
check this out. We hear 
there are some issues with 
police brutality in Balti- 
more.’ There was no proof, 
there were no records. 
I started pulling report 
files, searching on the case 
search. I compiled thou- 
sands of pages of records,” 
Puente said. “It was a six- 
month investigation... I 
thought there could be 
some impact, but you can 
never predict impact on a 
newspaper story. The Un- 
due Force series produced 
immediate impact. It was 
published on a Sunday. 
The mayor called for a 
press conference on Mon- 
day and said they were 
against brutality. Two 
days later they announced 
the Department of Justice 
was intervening.” 

Students 


appreciated 
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The panel discussed a future where police are more held accountable for their actions in the U.S. 


the range of opinions pre- 
sented in the panel and 
the relevance of the topic 
of policing in America 
to the Hopkins commu- 
nity. Junior Haziq Sid- 
digi, president of the Jail 
Tutorial Project, was able 
to connect his own work 
with the various speakers’ 
remarks. 

“T work with Jail Tuto- 
rial, so a lot of the things 
that were talked about in 
the panel were things I 
have witnessed myself... 
I think this is a conversa- 
tion that is really needed, 


especially in light of what 
happened last year,” he 
said. “What I really liked 
about the panel was the 
diversity in opinions. 
You had the police com- 
missioner, and you also 
had Linda [Sarsour] who 
was advocating for the 
removal of police. I think 
it’s exciting because we 
touched on a lot of im- 
portant issues like mass 
incarceration and _ the 
prison industrial com- 
plex. I hope that this is a 
conversation that contin- 
ues to happen.” 


Baltimore Scholars 
program expanded 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


The University an- 
nounced Thursday that it 
will expand its Baltimore 
Scholars program. to. of- 
fer full-ride scholarships 
to Baltimore City public 
high school students. 

The program, estab- 
lished in 2004, offered 
full-tuition scholarships 
to high school students 
who had lived in: Balti- 
more and attended a lo- 
cal public school for at 
least three years who ap- 
ply and are accepted to 
Hopkins. Under the new 
two-tier system, scholar- 
ships will cover room and 
board and fees in addi- 
tion to tuition for students 
with family incomes of 
$80,000 or less. 

For students with 
family incomes between 
$80,000 and $150,000, the 
contribution by the fam- 
ily will be capped at 10 
percent of their income, 
and: students will receive 
a loan-free financial aid 
package.” 

“The changes to our 
Baltimore Scholars pro- 
gram will help us attract 
talented local students by 
making Johns Hopkins 
truly affordable,” Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels 
said. “This program adds 
to an array of investments 
we have made in Balti- 
more schools and to our 
abiding commitment to 
Baltimore's students.” 

Members of the Class 
of 2020 will be the first 
students eligible for the 
new  full-ride _ scholar- 
ships. Baltimore Schol- 
ars currently attending 
Hopkins will also receive 
significantly more aid de- 
pending on their families’ 
incomes. 

In order to compen- 
sate for offering more sig- 
nificant aid, the program 
will limit the number of 
students considered. Stu- 
dents will family incomes 
over $150,000 will no lon- 
ger be eligible for scholar- 
ships, though they will be 
considered for standard 
University financial aid. 

Current high school 


seniors with family in- 
come over $150,000 will 
be grandfathered into the 
full-tuition program. 

The University decid- 
ed.to change its scholar- 
ship program to-meetithe 
needs of talented students 
who need more substan- 
tial financial assistance 
that was previously of- 
fered. 

“Recognizing — high- 
potential students from 
the communities around 
Johns Hopkins campuses, 
it has attracted more than 
180 of the city’s bright- 
est young scholars to its 
Homewood schools and 
the Peabody Institute. 
The changes respond to 
concerns from students, 
alumni and local sup- 
porters that the current 
program was not meeting 
the needs of academically 
talented students with the 
greatest financial need,” 
the press release stated. 

Vice Provost for Ad- 
mission and Financial 
Aid David Phillips elabo- 
rated on the decision. 

“We want to make 
sure that financial con- 
siderations do not factor 
into the decision to attend 
Johns Hopkins,” _Phil- 
lips said. “This program 
strengthens our invest- 
ment in students with the 
greatest need.” 

The new scholarships 
will also, offer recipients 
unique opportunities. 

“Opportunities — like 
paid internships, peer and 
faculty mentoring, career 
networking and connec- 
tions with alumni will en- 
hance the undergraduate 
experience —_ throughout 
a scholar’s four years at 
Johns Hopkins. Scholars 
will also have access to. 
specialized programming 
— dinners with deans 
and senior faculty and 
administrators, . lecture 
Series and scholar retreats 
— as well as supplemental 
funds for internship, re- 
search and study abroad 
opportunities,” the press 
release stated. 

The University has put 
$11.6 million into the pro- 
gram in the past five years 
and plans to spend $20 
million in the next five. 
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The Career Center will help students network with employers. 


CAREER, From Al 

the basic career develop- 
ment skills like building a 
résumé, basic interview- 
ing, general broad foun- 
dational skills that you 
would need in any particu- 
larly career,” Wilson said. 
“Then, if you knew what 
your career interests were, 
you could be a part of vari- 
ous career academies and 
those career academies 
would give you a lay of 
the land, so basic infor- 
mation on that particular 
career path and then they 
would help prepare you for 
your internships and net- 
working activities so that 
when you are ready to job 
search or apply to graduate 
school, you would be able 
to have not only the best 
preparation. Through your 
relationships with alumni 
and faculty and employers 
you would have a network 
you could rely on.” 

The Career Center is 
implementing a model 
with core employers. 

“We are looking at em- 
ployers who students want 
to work for and employers 
who want our students... 


So we're looking at really 
focusing on deepening the 
relationships with those 
employers so that we can 
understand the opportuni- 
ties that our students can 
provide them and the tal- 
ent pool that exists here at 
Johns Hopkins,” Wilson 
said. “We are also focusing 
on the local partnerships, 
specifically the Baltimore 
market, and we’ve had re- 
ally good success.” 

The center has also 
started a student advisory 
committee to get more 
input from students on 
their services. Junior Liam 
Haviv, who serves on the 
committee, had high hopes 
for the coming changes. 

“Administrators, name- 
ly Dean Wilson, spent a lot 
of time looking critically at 
what our deficiencies are. 
They saw that the Career 
Center is incredibly suc- 
cessful for the students 
that they reach... but it only 
reaches 30 percent of the 
student body. Thus, they 
needed a more comprehen- 
sive and expansive way of 
reaching the entire student 
body and better prepar- 
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Kevamped Career Center to offer students more field-specific advice 


ing everyone for success,” 
Haviv wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We are 
analyzing their models, 
looking where we can im- 
prove on them, mold it to 
Hopkins.” 

This change has brought 
about significant staff turn- 
over to perform the center's 
new functions. Monica 
Butta, director of employer 
and market development, 
explained these changes in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

“Our team now consists 
of four full-time career 
coaches and one part-time 
coach, three employer en- 
gagement specialists and 
one internship specialist 
and an operations team to 
support events and IT in- 
frastructure,” Butta wrote. 
“The team has a good mix 
of industry experience 
and career services experi- 
ence.” 

Dean Wilson spoke of 
his excitement for Gar- 
ner’s expertise with ca- 
reer academies. 

“The most exciting piece 
of that hiring is the hiring 
of our new executive di- 
rector, Anne Garner from 
George Mason University. 
She was the assdciate direc- 
tor there and she’s worked 
at a couple of different 
universities and career ser- 
vices as well as a decade of 
working in the HR division 
of the CIA,” Wilson said. 
“So the one piece of this 
that I’m most excited about 
is that George Mason has 
a similar career communi- 
ties model to what we are 
trying to transition to at 
Hopkins so her experience 
in helping George Mason 
transition is something 
we are going to rely upon 
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here.” 

Despite these changes, 
some students like senior 
Amelia Gavurin, remain 
unsatisfied with the Cen- 
ter’s services. 

“They essentially of- 
fer nice options for people 
who want consulting or 
engineering jobs and then 
any students who are any 
bit creative are left with 
City Year [a national ser- 
vice organization],” she 
said. “It isn’t even their op- 
tions/that are bad, they just 
don’t offer any resources 
for people to find what jobs 
out there exist! As a Writ- 
ing Seminars major, I had 
to do a ton of research, on 
top of school work and my 
extracurriculars to find 


positions that are actually | 
not writing positions that I | 


would still qualify for.” 
Senior Agastya 
Mondal agreed that the 
Center caters to a small 
number of professions. 
“I think they’re just mid 
allocating resources in a 
way that ultimately doesn’t 
help students. They focus a 


lot on internal restructur- | 


ing and services, but they 
should be focusing on in- 
dustry connections in my 
opinion,” Mondal wrote 
in’an email to The News- 
Letter. “I think we're elite 
[enough] of an institution 
to have better connections 
with companies, but we re- 
ally don't. It’s getting better 
but realistically a lot BMEs 
go into consulting because 
the connections just aren’t 
there into biotech/med de- 
vices companies.” 

The Career Center ad- 
dressed this discontent 
and encouraged current 
seniors to reach out more 


and take advantage of the 
Center’s services. 

“To students who are 
feeling a certain level of dis- 
content, | encourage them... 
to communicate what they 
feel like they need from the 
career center,” Wilson said. 
“We welcome that two- 
way communication and 
we are constantly refining 
how we offer those basic 
services. I think the addi- 
tional capacity of our staff 
have cut down on wait- 
times and has allowed us 
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to provide more proactive 
services to students.” 

Butta also wrote of the 
Center’s efforts to assist se- 
niors in finding jobs. 

“Seniors were given 
priority appointments 
with career coaches until 
March 1,” she wrote. “Ad- 
ditionally, we have been 
regularly communicating 


employment opportuni- 
ties directly to seniors, 
through Handshake 


emails and through an- 
nouncements.” 


Seniors react to Lee as 
commencement speaker 


LEE, From Al 
music videos for artists 
like Michael Jackson, Ste- 
vie Wonder and Eminem. 

Seniors Nadine Abd- 
ullat and Jackie Choi ap- 
preciate his relevance to 
issues that are defining 
American culture. 

‘Im really excited for 
Spike Lee to come,” Abdul- 
lat wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I feel like the 
board really took into ac- 
count what's happening in 
the news and around cam- 
pus to bring a speaker that 
will be able to speak to it.” 

Choi highlighted how. 
Lee’s appearance ties into 
the situation in Baltimore. 

“We're at a point at 
Hopkins, in Baltimore, and 
in the national atmosphere 
where race relations are 
coming to a head,” Choi 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “While I think 
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Hopkins is far from fix- 
ing race relations and all 
of the issues surrounding 
racism, sexism, etc., I think 
it’s really cool that they've 
called in a director/activ- 
ist who’s done so much to 
challenge the way race and 
prejudice have affected 
American society.” 

Few Hopkins students 
go into film after gradua- 
tion, and senior Hope Dan- 
cy said that she was hoping 
the commencement speak- 
er would be more relevant 
to her pursuits. 

“Not a lot of people real- 
ly do film, so it would have 
been cool to maybe have 
someone who's out of D.C. 
who might have some- 
thing that’s a little more 
relevant to what we're do- 
ing,” she said. “But I also 
understand that he is a big 
deal, and it’s really cool 
that we got him.” 
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Spring break: a time to Netflix and chill 


GR33N3GG/CC BY 2.0 


During spring break, | took advantage of those sunny skies to hang out on my couch and watch Netflix. 


Meagan Peoples 
New in Town 


acations are 
truly a bless- 
ing. I think 
we've all 
come to re- 
alize that in the past few 
days. It’s the rest we’ve 
earned after spending 
12 hours a day staring at 
a book in the hopes that 
some of the information 
will stick. So we reward 
ourselves for our hard 


over the years, spring 
break doesn’t really feel 
like some reckless adven- 
ture at the end of which 
- I somehow learn that the 
only real way to be cool is 
to have friends who care 
about you or something 
(I never watch all the way 
. through). Instead it’s more 
- of a war of attrition be- 
~ tween the part of me that 
~ knows I should be doing 


18 HOURS 


20 HOURS 


~ 


3 REPLIES 


Am | the only one who alwaysy changes: 
the "date accessed"to several days 
earlier when citing my sources because 

| subconsciously don't want teachers to’ 
know I'm procrastinating . — - 


6 REPLIES 


homework and the part 
of me that really wants to 
watch one more episode 
of House of ‘Cards. Though 
whether you're out there 
carpe diem-ing or binge- 
watching Netflix, I sus- 
pect break still ends the 
same way for everyone: 
With an intense feeling of 
panic as you realize that 
you haven't done any of 
the stuff you told yourself 
you would and that you 
have six midterms and 
a paper due next week 
(don’t know who thought 
that was a good idea). Or 
maybe that experience is 
unique to me. In that case 
please excuse me because 
I have some crying I need 
to do. 

Spring break has been 
a much-needed and ex- 
tremely helpful break for 


work by spending 12 me. I don’t know about. 

hoursaday = | eae emp E Teo. 

ST aa ee TS DUT Dy 
TV screen Vacations arethe the _ time 
trying to ‘ it _ rolled 
rid our- rest weveearned = around I 
selves of after spending 12 was just 
everything 3 about 
stuck in hours staring ata ready for 
our heads. hook hoping it wiles oe 
In spite Something 
of what stick. about the 
movies never-end- 
have tried ing rain of 
to tell me stress that 


is midterm season at Hop- 
kins ‘had me ready for a 
solid week where I only 
woke up to eat and catch 
the end of a Gilmore Girls 
rerun. 

I know my mother 
has a few things to say 
about how I’ve chosen to 
spend my precious time 
off. Mostly “Have you 
moved yet today?” or 


Do you.think it's possible to train a 
hedgehog to walk up an down the 
‘table with cubes of cheese on it's 

spikes? I'm giving a dinner party. 


f.., 


(> SHARE 


you showered?” (Moth- 
ers, am I right?) But at the 
end of the day taking the 
time to do nothing is an 
important part of stay- 
ing sane. Though every 
friend of my parents has 
insisted on reminding 
me that “College is go- 
ing to be the easiest time 
of your life,” it is an ex- 
traordinarily stressful 
experience (which I sup- 
pose doesn’t bode well 
for my future). I think the 
biggest factor is that you 
never really get a day off. 
However if you have a 
job you are going to have 
days where you won't 
need to go into work or 


have vacation time which 


you can take off. Students | 


don’t get that flexibility. 

I am very rarely able 
to sit back and relax on 
a weekend, 
able knowing that I have 
nothing to do. No, when 
I watch Netflix I am not 
simply rewarding myself 
for completing home- 
work or finishing an es- 


say. I am dancing with | 
the devil as I attempt to | 
set the record for how | 
little sleep a person can | 


function on before a mid- 


comfort- | 
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(ollege as the best 


term (which is hard be- | eet 


cause my current record | 


is none). 


As students we don't | 
get time off. If I’m not | 


doing work then I’m cer- 


tainly thinking about all | 


the work I should be do- 
ing. If I decide to be lazy 
then I am plagued by the 
ghosts of all the things I 
could have accomplished 


instead of Googling cat | 
pictures for an hour. This | 
break is finally a chance | 
to lean back and do abso- | 
lutely nothing and to feel | 


no shame as I am audi- 
bly overwhelmed by the 
fluffy cuteness of internet 
kittens. We all- deserve 
a break every once in a 
while even if we use it for 
nothing more productive 
than increasing Netflix’s 
profit margins. Now if 
only I could get my moth- 
er to understand this, I 
would never have to leave 
the couch again. 


OLE MARTIN BJORNLI GUNTHER/CC BY-NC 2.0 
“When was the last time | feel no shame when | am audibly overwhelmed by cute kittens. 


19 


66 


11 HOURS 


9 HOURS. 


| have a logic fetish and now | can't 
stop coming to conclusions 


1 REPLY 


My roommate is sleeping under his be 
because | yelled at him | 


1 REPLY 
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time of your life 


E M/ CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 


For me, college is your first snowstorm and wearing a coat in March. 


Alexis Sears 
| Fight Me 


couldn’t have been 
more excited when 
I left for college. 
I watched Animal 
House countless 
times, raided the internet 
| for Hopkins apparel and 


| | pestered my mom to tell 


| me stories about her own 
college experience. After 
all, these were going to be 


the best years of my life 
FEHE gy 


| I really do love Hop- 

| kins. I love my classes 

| and professors. I’ve made 
lifelong friendships and 
have had a ton of fun. But 
there’s a lot about college 
that you don’t see in the 
movies. 

College is work. Col- 
lege is pulling multiple 
all-nighters a week. It’s 
skipping one class to 
study for another. Some- 
times college is giving 
your all and still being 
unhappy with the re- 
sult. College is about 
navigating tricky social 
situations and living in 
cramped dorms with 
your peers. It’s commu- 
nal bathrooms. It’s learn- 
ing how to budget time 
and money and making 
mistakes along the way. 
For me (and my fellow 


2 SHARE 


where we are ; 


best is 


a BOE tare ‘ 
i ~ ‘ 


West Coasters) college is 
your first snowstorm and 
wearing a thick coat in 
the middle of March. 

College has probably 
been the best time of my 
life so far, but is this the 
most fun I’m ever going 
to have? I don’t think so. 
I honestly have no idea 
why this idea has become 
so popular, so I decided to 
ask my friends what they 
thought. 

“I think college is sup- 
posed to be the best time 
of your life because it’s 
when you're the _pretti- 
est,” said one. 

“You get to live on your 
own but don’t have to pay 
taxes yet,” said another. 

“Your only job is, to 


_ study. You aren’t workin 
~ adead-endjob.”” 
And yes all these 


things are true, but who 
decided that college is go- 
ing to be the best time of 
every single person's life? 
We have to stop perpetu- 
ating this notion because 
it just leads to disappoint- 
ment and heartache. I’ve 
received phone calls from 
younger friends asking 
me what’s wrong with 
them because they aren't 
enjoying college as much 
as they thought — they 
would. 

Here’s the deal: Ev- 
eryone is on a differ- 
ent timeline. Personally 
I expect that I’ll relish 
my mid 20s or early 30s 
more than I will college. 
I won't have to worry 
about grades. I won’t be 
kicked out of a liquor 
store or bar because my 
ID is fake. I'll be young, 
but I won't be as clueless 
about how to be an adult 
as Iam now. i 

If it turns out that 
mid 20s or early 30s ar 
the best, maybe my late 
30s will be. Maybe [ll 


. love marriage and _ rais- 


ing a child. Or maybe {'ll 
_be happiest in my late $0s 
when my kids are in 
lege and I can finally 
photography or scuba 
diving. eb 

Or maybe my Peskin 
be the best. It’s possible 
that I’ll be the world’s best 
grandmother — spoiling 
my grandkids, baking, 
tending the garden or do- 
ing whatever it is grand- 
parents do. You get the 
idea. Ait 

_ If college turns out 
to be the greatest time 
of your life then great! 


_ However I hope that 
the best years of my life - 


aren’t over by the 
I'm 21. Inste: 
ing becaus 


someone 


should believe that 
yet to come. 


<P be, 


ad of pani¢k- 


_ 
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How I realized who my father really is | A mug muffin for 
any dietary needs 


Lily Kairis 
Un-Poetic Musings 


few months 
ago I learned 
that my dad 
had ___pros- 
tate cancer. 
It was my mom who told 
me in a low cautionary 
tone during a phone call 
I had assumed would be 
nothing but mild, pep- 
pered with simple life 
updates and chatter about 
the latest documentary 
films and the littlest bit of 
motherly nagging. 

But instead, “We just 
learned your father has 
prostate cancer.” 

I’ve learned a lot of 
things from my 19 years 
of education from 
optic nerves to iambic 
pentameter to a brief bi- 
ography of Susan B. An- 
thony- But I can tell you 
for certain that no one 
and nothing taught me 
how to handle this. 

But as it turns out I 
didn’t really have to han- 
dle it. At least not at first. 

For the first few 
months after this phone 
call I didn’t talk to any- 
body about my dad’s 
prostate cancer. There 
was nothing really to say. 
“My dad has cancer, but 
according to my mom it’s 
not a big deal, and he’s 
being treated, and he'll 
be totally fine.” What was 


I mean evidently it 
wasn't a big deal. It was 


~~ such a non-big-deal that 


my dad didn’t even know 
that I knew at first. My 
mom had informed my 
older brother and me 
without my dad’s permis- 
sion, neglecting his decla- 
ration of “okay-ness” and 
his age-old line: “I don’t 
want them to worry for 
no reason.” 

This was a classic My 
Dad thing — not wanting 
his kids to worry about 
him. Wanting to be tough 
for our sake. This self- 


less fighter spirit is what 
makes my dad incredible. 
But it took until his pros- 
tate cancer really hit for 
me to truly see that. 

A few weeks after the 
news, my dad finally 
confessed his cancer to 
my brother and me over 
dinner. (“But don’t sweat 
it really. You kids have 
more important things 
to worry about. And you 
know me — I'll be back on 
the squash court within 
three days.”) He told me 
he’d be in Hopkins for 
the surgery (“.. and hey 
let’s go out to brunch the 
Saturday after! And then 
all head home together 
for the holidays!”). A few 
weeks later I got a call. I 
was in Brody. 

“Hello?” 

beet tis 

It was my mom who 
had been texting me that 
morning with updates on 
how dad was doing. But 
this time there were .no 
emojis in her voice and no 
promises of brunch. She 
sounded wrecked. 

“Would you mind 
coming to the hospital? 
Please.” 

Leaving my finals 
studying behind, I took 
an Uber to the Med Cam- 
pus. My mind was spin- 
ning — before I left, two 
of my best friends who 
were studying with me 
had watched me _ tear 
up as I talked my mom 
through her anxiety over 
the phone. I hadn’t been 
ready for this. 

When I walked into the 
hospital my mom hugged 
me longer than she ever 
had. That day I kept her 
company, listening to her 


recount the days leading 


up to the surgery as she 
and my dad explored Bal- 
timore and sharing fond 
jokes about his insane 


ability to turn every ran- © 


dom person into a friend 
(including every nurse 
apparently). 

I didn’t see my dad that 
day because the nurses in- 
sisted he was being moved 
around too much from 
room to room and test 
to test. Somehow by the 
end I felt like I'd helped. 
I felt drained, scared and 
slightly like reality was 
banging me over the head 


with a screwdriver. But in 
a weird, bittersweet way, 
when my dad sent me 
a text, “Out of surgery. 
Doin okay,” I felt okay too. 

The Saturday after 
the surgery (also the first 
day of winter break) my 
mom picked me up at 8 
a.m. and rushed me off 
to the hospital. It was 
the first day I saw my 
dad. He was groggy but 
smiling. “Hey,” he’d said. 
“Lilykins! You excited for 
break?” 

It was a feat of human 
nature that he could be 
feeling 12 shades of aw- 
ful but still have the hu- 
mility to put the attention 
on his daughter instead 
of himself. 

We talked about finals 
and sorority life and the 
plays I'd written, and for 


’ the first time I noticed how 


compassionate my dad re- 
ally was. He’s trying to 
make me feel comfortable, 
I thought. Even now he’s 
trying to be a dad. 

After that day 
though, things for my 
dad got worse — he’d 
come out of surgery 
weaker than the doctors 
expected and his hemo- 
globin was dangerously 
low. They made him 
stay an extra night hop- 


ing he’d perk up with 


food, but then on the 
second night he fainted 
while trying to walk 
to the bathroom. They 
made him stay four 
days longer than any of 
us had expected. 

On the second day my 
mom had to drive home to 
Delaware for clients who 
she’d already resched- 


SEKIHANI/CC BY-NC 2.0 
Family has always been the most important thing for my father. 


uled. So I stayed alone, 
took the extra bedroom 
at my aunt and uncle’s 
house in Baltimore and 
visited my dad every 
morning until he was 
ready to leave. 

I’m not going to lie, 
this was one of strangest 
experiences of my life. 
I drove to the hospital, 
greeted the nurses at the 
visitor’s center, walked 
into my dad’s room in the 
cancer wing and didn’t 
feel like a kid anymore. 

But then... then my 
dad saw me, his face 
lit up like a Christmas 
tree and he offered me 
a chair. He'd tell me an 
anecdote about the nurse 
who looked like my best 
friend from high school 
or share an article about 
Shonda Rhimes that had 
made him think of me 
and I felt — gosh. I felt 


' like I was cared for like a 


kid, in the very best way. 

I didn’t really know 
what I was trying to say 
with this article or why I 
wanted to write it in the 
first place and share a 
piece of my life that was 
so vulnerable and so ter- 
rifying. But I needed to 
write it because of how 
much this all meant to 
me, how much it opened 
my eyes to something I 
took so much for granted 
before. 

I guess what I’m trying 
to say is: It’s funny how 


you can live your whole 


life with someone and 
never truly see them for 
who they are and all that 
they do. 

But then suddenly, you 
do. 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


ou’ve_prob- 
ably heard 
of mug cook- 
ies, cakes and 
muffins. It’s 
sort of a lifesaver for a 
college student. Baked 
goods that you can mi- 
crowave? Ingenious. But 
the method of baking 
food in a mug is not only 
for sweet treats — there 
are healthy alternatives 
to the baked goods you 
crave that are just as sim- 
ple to make! Today I’m 


| going to show you the 


mug muffin recipe that 
my family uses. It origi- 
nated from one of Cassey 
Ho’s recipes. 

For those of you who 
don’t know, Cassey Ho is 
an online Pilates instruc- 
tor who got her start on 
YouTube and has her own 
website with multitudes 
of free exercise videos. 
She also has healthy reci- 


pes that are great for any- 
one looking to clean up 
their diet! If you want to 
see the original mug muf- 
fin recipe — along with 
many others — you can 
check it out at www.blogi- 
lates.com. 

To make a mug muffin, 
all you need is a mug, a 
bowl or anything micro- 
wavable, really. Please 
note that the version of 
the recipe that my family 
uses is gluten- and dairy- 
free but not nut-free. 
Modifications are very 
easy to make depending 
on your needs. 

This recipe is super 
simple and really flex- 
ible. Feel free to make 
any modifications that 
you want. Add some co- 
coa powder for a change 
or use almond extract 
instead of vanilla. If you 
don’t have an issue with 
gluten, you can try using 
wheat flour. You can play 
around with all differ- 
ent kinds of flours if you 
want. Add some choco- 
late chips for a sweet- 
er dessert ‘alternative 
(dairy-free dark choco- 
late or semisweet chips 
are my go-to). There’s no 
single correct way to go 
about this. Enjoy! 


Mug Muffins 


Ingredients: 

¢ Half a mashed banana 
or a mashed, cooked 
sweet potato 

* One egg 

« Vanilla extract (be 
careful — some 
vanilla extracts have 
gluten in them!) | 

¢ — Protein powder (we 
use pea protein but . 
whey protein wilt 


Directions: 


work too) 

Almond flour, 

coconut flour or any 
combination of the two 
¢ Cinnamon 

Salt (optional) 
Crushed nuts 
(optional) 

You can add coconut 
or almond ilk if 
necessary (or dairy 
milk if you wish) 


You'll want to mix the wet ingredients (including the 
mashed banana or sweet potato) first. Then add the dry 
ingredients and mix well. We usually don’t measure the 


"dry ingredients. The more you make this recipe, the more 
you get a feel for how much flour or cinnamon you prefer. 


Sometimes you'll feel like leaving out the protein powder. 
Sometimes you'll want to leave out the flour. It all depends. 
After everything's all mixed, put your creation in the 


microwave for about three minutes. Take it out, let it cool 
and enjoy straight out of the mug. (Or you can take it out » 


of the mug after it's cooled.) If you make it in a bowl or 
some other container that allows it to be somewhat flat 
then you can even put it in a toaster. It goes well with a 


little coconut oil on top. 


ST a Nee, 
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Manage your expectations for the 
best HelWell experience 


The Student Health and Wellness Center, 
the University clinic located on 31st Street, 
is often the recipient of criticism from the 
student body, and it seems like everyone has 
a friend with a horror story about HelWell. 
Although the center is flawed, it does serve 
its stated purpose. HelWell would greatly 
benefit from a few changes, but it does not 
deserve the harsh reputation it has garnered. 

College is a unique time for students and 
how they interact with healthcare. Many 
college students do not have a primary care 


physician, and even those who do have one - 


(beyond their pediatrician) are often far 
away from home and thus cannot access 
their physician. This situation puts students 
in limbo — they don’t know where to go 
when they require medical attention, and 
they don’t know what to expect. 

With the clinic nearby and the renowned 
reputation of Hopkins medicine omnipres- 
ent, students turn to HelWell for the ma- 
jority of their healthcare needs. HelWell is 
intended as a primary care service for non- 
emergencies, but, as Director Alain Joffe 
notes, students often treat HelWell as their 
all-purpose hospital when in reality, it is 
simply a doctor's office. Students should 
recognize that the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center serves a spécific purpose and is 
not capable nor intended to serve all of their 
healthcare and medicinal needs, and as in 
other clinics, it’s unreasonable to expect the 
doctors to provide an instant cure. Although 
less convenient and not specifically catered 
toward University students, MedStar Union 
Memorial Hospital on N. Calvert Street is an 
extremely accessible resource to be used for 
serious medical needs and emergency situa- 
‘tions. Additionally, the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital located in East Baltimore provides an- 
other well-equipped resource for students’ 
urgent medical needs. 


two will better be able to interact on 


Moreover, students should _ utilize 
HelWell’s referral system, even if it seems 
like extra effort to spend the time to see an- 
other doctor. HelWell offers personalized 
referrals when students require specialists 
or care that HelWell cannot provide; this is 
extremely useful for students new to Balti- 
more who are unfamiliar with the doctors 
and specialists around campus. Many med- 
ical practices do not accept new patients 
without a referral, so students should take 
advantage of this system when they need 
serious care. The clinic has an insurance/ 
referral coordinator dedicating to guiding 
students through the process. 

Although students do need to recognize 
HelWell’s true purpose and limitations 
and thus manage their expectations of the 
clinic, HelWell should acknowledge the fact 
that University students are in an unfamil- 
iar position in which they have to seek out 
their own healthcare services. A patient's 
relationship with their primary care physi- 
cian is a crucial aspect of their healthcare 
experience. Students’ transition from a 
familiar doctor whom they trust to a new 


temporary clinician is often uncomfort-_ 


able and not ideal, even if it’s only for a few 
years. HelWell can and should make small 
changes to help aid this transition, such as 
enacting a policy in which students consis- 
tently meet with the same doctor following 
their first visit, with an option of switching 
if the patient requests. This minor change 
could help students to build relationships 
with the doctors at HelWell and conse- 


* quently feel more comfortable at the clinic. 


Although HelWell is imperfect, it does a 
formidable job at its purpose of serving as 
a student clinic. If students manage their 
expectations, and HelWell recognizes stu- 
dents’ situations and adjusts accordingly, the 


Building a better Career Center 


The Career Center recently announced 
the toe Rea of Anne Garner as the 
new director, to start in May. Staff changes 
inevitably lead to differences in operation, 
the Editorial Board hopes that with this 
new leadership comes some much-needed 
improvements to the Career Center. 

The Career Center lacks a strong alum- 
ni network — or if it has one, it is not uti- 
lizing it to the best of its ability. Such a 

_ network is critical in students’ searches 
for internships and full-time employment 
- following graduation, and the Center 
should work with the Alumni Association 
to connect students of all years to institu- 
tions with Hopkins grads. Additionally, 
the Career Center lacks data on Hopkins’ 
students post-grad plans. It would be ex- 
- tremely beneficial for current students to 
have numbers on students who have gone 
into certain fields, to certain employers, 


and who have explored alternatives to’ 


typical employment. Pre-med students, 


for example, receive this sort of data from 


the Pre-Professional Advising Office re- 
’ garding gap years, and all students would 


similarly benefit. Although. the collection _ 
of this data would necessitate some effort, 


it would not be overwhelming; students 
graduating from Hopkins could simply fill 


out a survey before leaving campus asking _ 


them about their next plans. 
- Another issue with the Career Cen- 


ter should have materi 
all points in their time 
with the job market bec 
_ competitive, students seek 


coach for underclassmen. Students arriv- 
ing at the University are often lost and 


overwhelmed by the job search, and the ~ 


Career Center should have staff to provide 
guidance for students who are unsure of 
their career interests and intentions. 

With this new attention on underclass- 
men should come a larger emphasis on 


students obtaining internships, especially _ 


in the city of Baltimore. The University pub- 
licly prides itself in connecting and giving 


back to Baltimore City, but currently does - 


not have strong employment ties between 


its students and the city. Students spend at _ 


least nine months out of the year in Balti- 
more, and many seek part-time internships 
in addition to their coursework. Moreover, 
many students stay in Baltimore over sum- 
mers to take classes, conduct research, in- 
tern or a combination. Some dorm buildings 
have 11-month leases, which monetarily in- 
centivizes students to stay around campus 
for the summer following that living situa- 
tion. Due to this, the Career Center should 
strengthen its network of Baltimore intern- 
ships for both semesters and the summer. 
There are a plethora of opportunities and 
businesses in Baltimore, but students lack 
the knowledge of internship possibilities 
that surround them. ¢ 
Another issue with the Career Center is 


Leo Orie dba bbs Moding 
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BY JAHAN MIRCHANDANI 


For many Americans, “take 
your child to work day” is an 
annual occurrence where chil- 
dren accompany their parents 
to their job. Typically the glam- 
our of this annual day wears 
off once these children become 
teenagers, and teachers do not 
want their students missing an 
entire day’s worth of classes. 
The thought of having children 
roaming the workplace several 
times a month seems unimagi- 
nable, given that it would dis- 
tract not only their parents, but 
co-workers as well. 

There are some exceptions 
to these norms however, ‘since 
professional athletes frequently 
have their children attend their 
games and then stick around 
after in the locker room. These 
professional athletes are con- 
sistently on the road traveling 
and therefore take advantage 
of any valuable time available 
to spend with their children. 
What happens, however, when 
an employer decides to man- 
date that a specific employee 
cannot have their child around 
the workplace anymore? Does 
that mean the employee must 
now decide which is more im- 
portant, their job or their child? 

This dilemma resembles dai- 
ly decisions that college students 
make: What would you prefer 
to do versus what you should 
do. Study for that midterm on 
Monday or take some time to en- 
joy the weekend? In both cases, 
there typically is a balance that 
can be reached, which does not 
involve an ultimatum of choos- 
ing one over the other. 


si i habia professional ath- 


lete Adam LaRoche announced 
that he was retiring from Major 
League Baseball. Under con- 
“tract to’ earn $13° million this 
year alone, the unexpected an- 
nouncement opened eyes na- 
tionwide. After all, it was not 
as if the 34-year-old LaRoche 
were too old to continue play- 
ing. Fans anxiously anticipated 
a follow-up story revealing his 
reasoning, for giving up such 
an exorbitantamount of mon- 
ey. Rumors started spreading 
that LaRoche was at odds with 
management over work policy, 
something that resonates with 
employees globally, but does 
not necessarily justify quitting 
abruptly. Ultimately LaRoche 
announced his rationale: He 
was. resigning because the 
Vice President of the Chicago 
White Sox organization (his 
employer/team) told him that 
his son was-not permitted in 
the clubhouse during the up- 
- coming season. LaRoche chose 
his family, his responsibilities 
as a father and his personal life 
over his work life, a decision 
that was publicly commended 
and met with admiration and 
respect by many (along with a 
trending hashtag #FamilyFirst 
on Twitter). : 
This announcement also 
sparked outrage toward the 
Chicago White Sox leadership, 
with some of LaRoche’s old 
teammates publicizing their 
disapproval of such a direc- 
tive. What made matters worse 
was that this rule applied only 
to LaRoche’s son, Drake, and 
not to the children of any other 
member of the team. A con- 
sequential spotlight was sud- 
denly placed on the Chicago 
White Sox organization, with 
their explanation potentially 
having the significance to set a 
precedent among professional 
sports nationwide. As is true 
to every story, details from the 
other side eventually emerged. 
Suddenly White Sox Vice Presi- 
dent Kenny Williams did not 
come off as the total jerk that 
many portrayed him as. This 
- situation became messy and 
extremely controversial. 
"In justifying the organiza- 
tion’s decision, Williams stat- 
ed that several of LaRoche’s 
co-workers/teammates found 
Drake to be a distraction be- 
cause he was around so often. 
ry ; 
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From Adam LaRoche, a lesson on balance 


When asked 
how often, it 
surfaced that 
LaRoche’s son 
was in the 
workplace a 
whopping 120 
days of the 
year. Given the 
fact that Drake 
is 14 years old, 
concerns _re- 
garding _his 
commitment 
to school, de- 
sire to make 
friends his 
own age and 
general un- 
comfortable- 
ness being 
around grown 
men being 
paid to enter- 
tain became 
relevant. 

With both sides to the story 
out, it became understandable 
to see why the White Sox ap- 
proached LaRoche to confront 
him about this unhealthy situ- 
ation. Having a balance be- 
tween. your personal life and 
work is one thing, but here it 
appears that LaRoche abused 
his contractual rights and now 
is making other athletes (and 
common Americans) look bad 
for not putting #FamilyFirst. 
After all, can you imagine if 
every single player brought his 
teenage son to work 140 times 
a year? That’s not a balance. 
Instead it’s similar to spend- 
ing the entire weekend in the 
Inner Harbor, Federal Hill and 
Hampden and then perform- 
ing below average on that test 
on Monday (similar to La- 
Roche performing below Major 
League average last year with 
his .207 batting average). 

On Twitter, LaRoche wrote 
that he was forced to make 
a decision: “Do I choose my 
teammates and my career? Or 
do I choose my family?” It ap- 
pears that LaRoche was fortu- 
nate to enjoy the ultimate bal- 
ance of having both his family 
and his career for the past few 
years. Accustomed to being al- 
lowed to have his son join him 
at work so often, all LaRoche 
would have had to do was tilt 
the balance more toward his 
career by requesting that Drake 
still be welcome in the locker 
room, albeit at a scaled back 
frequency. Instead, LaRoche 
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chose against compromising 
and balancing, choosing to 
walk away from the game he 
loves for the family he loves, a 
decision that sparked an opin- 
ion among other athletes, com- 
mon American workers and 
college students alike. 

With midterms upon us, it 
is essential for our own mental 
and physical health to have a 
balance between work and life. 
This “balance” includes finding 
time to study and get your work 
done while also finding leisure 
time in the gym, dining halls, 
fraternity houses or downtown. 
While I may not agree with La- 
Roche’s decision, the circum- 
stances surrounding it do raise 
the importance of compromis- 
ing between what we enjoy 
and what we must do to fulfill 
commitments and succeed. Stu- 
dents at Hopkins (and other 
institutions) often can feel mo- 
ments of being overwhelmed 
or stressed. Our desire and de- 
termination to do well inside 
the classroom, become involved 
in student organizations, hold 
leadership positions, intern/do 
research, perform community 
service and impress our peers 
absolutely take a-toll on our 
physical and mental health. We 
can learn from LaRoche and 
remind ourselves that perform- 
ing under pressure is not worth 
performing without the things 
you love. 


Jahan Mirchandani is the Co- 
ordinator for Union Programming 
in the Office of Student Leadership 
and Involvement. 


BY GILLIAN LELCHUK 


It feels like no one believes 
their vote actually counts. If some- 
one lives in a blue state and votes 
red, the candidate they want to 
win doesn’t have a chance, and if 
someone lives in a blue state and 
votes blue, why should it matter 
if they join the hoards of people 
all voting for the same candidate? 

To an-extent, that sort of 


| thinking is true. In a presiden- 


tial election, most states are pret- 
ty much predetermined as to 
whether the electoral votes are 
going Democrat or Republican. 
Even in a swing state, the result 
often doesn’t come as a surprise. 
However, in every election 
there is so much more at stake. 
In addition to presidential candi- 
dates and members of Congress, 
we also vote for local politi- 
cians, bills and propositions that 
will likely have more effect on 
our daily lives than any choice 
of president. It might be that 
Trump is dominating the media, 
but in the presidential primaries 
he’s only one item on the ballot. 
It’s hard to stay informed about 
the governments of our home 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Students: Your vote counts 
in more ways than one 


presidential primary, and it will 
matter in the general election. Ac- 
cording to the United States Elec- 
tion Project and data gathered by 
the Census Bureau, voters ages 18 
to 29 have consistently been the 
least likely age bracket to turn 
out to vote, as measured since 
1984. If presidential elections had 
a larger turnout of young voters, 
that could drastically change the 
results. 

According to the Pew Re- 
search Center, about two-thirds 
of young voters identify as or 
lean Democrat. If you fallinto this 
category, your vote could make a 
huge difference against the more 
conservative baby boomers, who 
are nearly three times more like- 
ly to vote. If you're among the 
minority that leans more conser- 
vative, your vote matters too. You 
need to stand up for what you be- 
lieve in, even if that means going 
against the grain, and let politi- 
cians know that even if you're a 
minority in your age group you 
still deserve to be represented. 

Your vote matters. It matters 
close to home, and it matters na- 
tionwide. Take advantage of a 
political system that gives you a 


states say in who 
when = yYouR Yor fe - | runs our 
most of - pasregy country. 
us spend Te J <3 Look up 
three- / A, bf fad when 
quarters 4 your home 
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But that’s where your vote really 
matters — that’s where you can 
have the biggest impact. 

Pay attention to who is run- 


ning for school board. The kids’ 


are the future, right? So every- 


one should take an interest in 


who controls what they learn. 

Pay attention to state senate 
elections and city council elec- 
tions. Those are the people in 
charge of parks, infrastructure 
and local taxes. 

With all that in mind, pay at- 
tention to the bigger game be- 
cause your vote will matter in the 


The deadline to register to vote 
varies by state, but in most it’s 30 
or fewer days before the election. 
If you want to register with Mary- 
land, you have until April 5 to 
send in your paperwork or fill out 


the nifty online registration form | 


for the primary on April 26. 


Unless you want every po- | 


litical decision to be made by 
65-year-old conservative white 
people, get out and vote. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a sophomore - 
Writing Seminars major from Seal — 


Beach, California. 


BY TOMMY KOH 


As the freshman class spent 
Spring Break worrying about 
what options their housing 
time slot would permit them, 
the question of which build- 


ing is preferable seemed to be 
at the top of everyone’s mind. 
The answer is a foregone con- 
clusion for some. Many swear 
by the newness of the now 
five-years-old Charles Com- 
mons. Some will fight tooth 
and nail for an apartment unit 
that, allows them to forego a 
meal plan. Yet others are al- 
ready assured of their accom- 
modation, having selected the 
healthy living, substance-free 
community of Rogers House. 
As seems to be convention, 
McCoy remains forgotten, un- 
_loved and feared. 


Asking. which building is” 


preferable isn’t the right ques- 
tion. Instead, we should think 
broadly about the role of com- 
munity. The residential system 
was created and continues to 
this day to be a platform for 
student interaction and engage- 
ment. Residential halls are the 
enablers of relations. On this 
measure, the large but cold and 
characterless common spaces 
in Charles Commons seem to 
fall far short in contrast to the 
vibrant and warm common 


y 


rooms in McCoy that seem to be 
filled with more laughter. What 
exactly should we expect and 
demand from our buildings 
and communities? 

Common spaces facilitate 
the process * of community 
building. Small alterations can 
be made to existing spaces to 
maximize their utility. The 
common rooms on the Charles 
Tower side of Charles Com- 
mons are huge in relation to the 
number of residents they serve. 
However, the six couches, two 
tables and eight chairs are often 
empty since residents don’t find 
them useful — many of these 
resources are already found 
in suites or rooms. No wonder 
the common spaces are always 
empty. 

Yet there is much _ poten- 
tial to creatively configure this 
space in a different way. Imag- 
ine if we converted every other 
Charles Tower common room 


‘into a collaborative learning 


space with movable furniture a 
la Brody, with whiteboard walls 
and group workstations. Such a 
setup will allow residents with 
similar academic interests to 
converge around common edu- 


cation goals (and less loftily but 


still in the same spirit, finishing 
that week’s assignments) and 
include students from other 
communities. Natural leaders 


» 


may emerge within the com- 
munity and help guide others 
toward greater understanding. 

By providing opportunities 
to identify common interests, 
we not only strengthen educa- 
tional outcomes by promoting 
collaboration but also strength- 
en the relations between indi- 


viduals and the community as 


a whole, providing students a 
more robust support network. 
Also imagine that the re- 
maining common rooms in the 
Charles Tower are converted 
into social spaces with bean- 
bags, projectors and dining 
tables. These resources will em- 
power residents to take a study 
break by watching a movie or 
even have a community pot- 
luck. Existing programs like 
movie, nights or study breaks 
can further leverage these new 
spaces and better connect to 


_ residents’ needs. 


Even if students desire them, 
the existing structure of com- 


‘mon spaces hinders planning 


for such social activities to the 
point that it is difficult to make 
arrangements for everyone to 
go down to the common kitch- 


-en or book a theater in a differ- 
ent building. 


Common. rooms that are 


ghost towns are not helpful to _ 


anyone and reflect a wasteful 
use of space. Opportunities to 
\ ' 


” 


Common spaces in Hopkins housing need to be reimagined 


converge and build commu- , 


nity are precious and must be 
cherished. Another possibility 


may well be to imagine indi- - 
vidual suite spaces as an exten- + 
sion of the common spaces. If _ 


residents are able to prop open 


their doors, others in the com- , 
munity will be able to meet . 
and interact with them in their | 


Own spaces. 


While security might be a - 


concern, this speaks to larger 


themes of community trust and » 
respect that we shouldn‘t be ~ 
afraid to engage with. After all, — 


with every resident in Charles . 


Commons living in a single, 


why is there the arbitrary line © 
between individual and the © 


community at the suite door 
rather than at the room door? 


Freshmen who eventually ~ 
choose to live in Charles Com- | 
_mons should embrace the chal- — 


lenge to re-imagine their com- 


mon spaces and to advocate for — 
improvements which will ben- — 


efit the student and residential 


at least social and study spaces. 
If nothing is done about com- 
mon spaces, for the sake of com- 
munity, freshmen should re; 

just pick McCoy. my 


“ 


Tommy Koh is a sophomore psy- 


chology and political science double 


major from Singapore. 
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Events in Baltimore Live music in review: Wiki and Antwon 


this weekend 
Thursday 


Coincidence (A Poetic Experience) 
Real News Network, 7 p.m. 
Some of the most impactful and well-known local 
poets have been selected for this event. It’s only $5! 


Theory Of Obscurity: By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
1° : Your Weekend Editor 
A Film About The Residents 
Thanks to the guidance 
The Charles Theatre, 9 p.m. | of News-Letter Arts é& Bh- 
: ? : 3 = of tertainment Editor Kin- 
The Residents’ music and multimedia work is wild and | nagiiect to theiGuaarat 
has always been ahead of its time. This film should the perfect time last Tues- 
: : : : | day night. It was fairly 
provide an interesting perspective on the influential | full but not'too crowded 
i E ne | for me to secure a spot 
yet mysterious art collective from Louisiana. directly in front of the 
stage. I thought it would 
| be much more crowded 
considering the show was 
originally scheduled to 
| be at U Street Music Hall 
in D.C. but was cancelled 
| only four days before 
the scheduled date. The 
Crown jumped in to host 
| the rappers now perform- 
ing for half the price ($10 
| versus the original $20) 
| at a venue with less than 
| half the capacity. 

Anyway my timing was 
| impeccable because Eulo- 
gy took the stage seconds 
| after I entered. His music 


TT The Artist, Hijokaidan and more 
The Crown, 8 p-m. | is as hard as it gets and 
: wei ; was a perfect introduction 
This can't-miss event will feature seven acts from | to the e ening. The pro-_ 
~ducers he works with, like 
| KENNY99, create glitchy or 
| minimal, sometimes punk 


Square Peg Round Hole with guests 
Metro Gallery, 8 p.m. 
Square Peg is an instrumental trio from Philadelphia. 
They just put out a new record, Juniper. 


Japan and nine from Baltimore, Almost every genre 
imaginable will be represented, and it’s only $10. 


| Saturday 


The Return of Public Vulgarity 
Guest Spot at The Reinstitute, 2 p.m. 
This “discussion on profanity as a practice, politics, 
and femininity” will be held in conjunction with the 
sroup exhibition Dirtier Words. 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Okay so the title is a 
little dramatic, what with 
the joys of spring and all 
| that, but Spring Fair is 
coming up, nice flowers 
everywhere, and the air 
won't hurt your face any- 
more. Speaking of nice 
flowers, my chosen week- 
end activity (if I did not 
have to stay on campus to 
run the Hopkins boulder- 
ing competition) would 
be to go to DC. for the 
cherry blossoms. 


“Machine in the Garden” opening 
Springsteen Gallery, 7 p.m. 
The two-person exhibition will feature the work of 
Bea Fremderman and Andrew Laumann. 


Kahlon - For those of you who 
like to go to actual events 
The Crown, 9 p.m. — I personally was plan- 


ning on heading to D.C. 
just to wander around, 
look at flowers and maybe 
eat things — there is in 
fact a Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival. It began on March 
20 and will continue until 
April 17. It includes a kite 
festival, a parade, fire- 
works, a Japanese street 
festival and many other 
events. For those who 
are of age, there will be 
a Cherry’ Blossom Wine 
and Beer Festival both 
this weekend on Saturday 
and on April 9. Their web 
Page in case you were cu- 


Kahlon is back for March! Baltimore rapper Abdu Ali 
has once again curated a night of live music and DJs. 


Sunday 


What Nerve, Raw Silk and more 
Terrault Contemporary, 7:30 p.m. 
Electronic groups of all sorts (experimental, pop, noise, 
etc.) from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore will 
be playing in Station North for $5-$10 (liding scale). 


District,” which is kind of 
almost clever. 

Both of these festivals 
will get you off campus 


Tender F.M. X BALTI GURLS 


The Crown, 8 p.m. and hopefully out in some 

4 ee nice spring weather!” 
The Crown’s monthly reading series will feature This | Thursday _ the 
_ | Honey Dewdrops will be 


the Balti Gurls, a collective of black and brown playing a little closer to 

ape ; ome in Metro Gallery. 

female-identified artists. A former traveling band, 

they’ve settled in Balti- 
{ pf 4 

{ 


\ 


o== 


_ remixes, SINE es my 3 
d on such tracks — 


rious calls it “Drink the 


or  Baltimore-club-influ- 
enced, experimental elec- 
tronic tracks over which 
Eulogy sings, raps, shouts 
or generally makes noise, 
often with one or more dis- 
tortions. 

His work covers fairly 
wide ground and trans- 
lates well in a live setting. I 
highly recommend. check- 
ing out his SoundCloud 
(soundcloud.com/eulogy), 
which also lists upcoming 
shows. 

After Eulogy’s set the 
two headliners took the 
stage — first Antwon then 
Wiki. Most contemporary 
rap fans are familiar with 
the work of Ratking, a hip 
hop group from New York. 
Wiki is a rapper/producer 
with the collective and 
works alongside Hak and 
Sporting Life. The group’s 
first album (they also have 
two EPs) So It Goes was 
released about two years 
ago. Since then Wiki has 
released a solo EP titled Lil 
Me as well as a number of 


s 


appeare 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Rapper Antwon riled up the eager crowd in the red room of the Crown on Tuesday night, interacting with fans throughout his set. 


Shit, I Don’t Go Outside in 
2015. He has collaborated 
with Skepta and Antwon 
among others. Needless to 
say, he is well-connected. 
Antwon is currently 
based in San Jose but 
played in several bands 
before focusing his atten- 
tion on hip hop. He has 
put out a Jot of music in 
the last five or six years 
including mixtapes, sin- 
gles and a studio album 
titled Heavy Hearted in 
Doldrums in 2014. 
Although I was more 
familiar with Wiki’'s work, 
I actually found myself 
more engaged with An- 
twon’s set. He played 
crowd favorites such as 
“Dying in the Pussy” and 
“Sitting in Hell” between 
tracks from his 2014 al- 
bum. He interacted with 
the crowd throughout 
the set with short quips 
and by briefly perform- 
ing within the audience. 
His energy was explosive, 


as “AM // Radio” on Earl: front had shoved one an- 


Sweatshirt’s I Don’t Like 


(read: banged) like bobble 
heads. 
Wiki’s set wasn’t quite 
as rowdy, but he was 
equally skillful in com- 
mand of stage and mic. 
He started with “Living 
With My Moms” and pro- 
gressed through Lil Me as 
the crowd listened with 
intent. I think a lot of fan- 
boys were present (myself 
included to be honest) and 
with good reason: If you 
haven't checked out Lil Me 
yet, you should. 

I was kind of confused 
as to why neither rapper 
accompanied the other on 
stage at any point consid- 
ering they are both fea- 
tured on each other’s most 
recent projects. I would’ve 
loved to hear them go in 
together on “Patience” or 
“Metronome.” Still I was 
more than satisfied with 
each artist’s performance 
on Tuesday. Each perform- 
er showed skill in trans- 
ferring their work to the 


__ stage. Make sure to check 


" great artists at the Windup 


Space on April 24. It’s only 


other around and nodded $5 (!!) with a college ID. 


Music, volunteering and the joys of spring 


- more. They are a husband 


and wife duo and play 
folksy or bluegrass/old 
time music. I meant to see 
them last year and never 
did! They’re supposed to 
be quite good. I believe 
admission to the show is 
$10 and you must be 18 to 
attend. : 
Next Friday will also 
be the first Friday of the 
month, which means the 
Four Hour Day Lutherie 
will be having a concert. 
They are an instrument 
building shop that also 
holds events; you can go 
build your own guitar or 
banjo or what have you 
there, which is very cool. 
Their First Friday: concerts 
are free so if you're short on 
cash it’s a great option for 
you! The Lutherie is near 
Morgan State University. 


} 


Finally, as many of you 
know The Book Thing 
burned down a couple 


weeks ago. The Book 


Thing is a community re- 
source that collects and 
gives away books, Or- 


‘dinarily you can show 


up and take whichever 
books you want at no 
charge. Now though, they 
need help. 

_ They've been fundrais- 
ing and asking for volun- 
teers, so one thing you 
could do with your week- 
end is head to The Book 
Thing and help them out! 
They need people on Sat- 
urday and Sunday from 9 


a.m. to 3 p.m. to continue ~ 


the cleanup. The Book 
Thing was (and hope- 
fully will be once it fig 
a new location) in Wa- 
verly, which is very close 


! 


_ at least. once 


1 ; CLIFF VIA FLICKR/CC-BY-2.0 
Cherry blossoms are beautiful at any stage, but right now they are very close to this year’s peak bloom. 


to campus. It’s also where 
the farmer’s market is. 
You won't have to travel 
far to volunteer, and you'll 
be helping a very worthy 
cause. You might also end 
up with some free things 
as they have been giving 
away what they had in the 
old building. If you can’t 
donate your time, you can 
also donate your money 
to helping them rebuild! 
There’s a button on their 


sure you get 
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Hopkins Film Festival Sound exhibit creates immersive experience 
expands its slate 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


March 31 will mark 
the beginning of the 
20th annual Johns Hop- 
kins Film Festival. The 
festival is curated by the 
Hopkins Film Society 
(HFS) and will feature 
three screenings of fea- 
ture films and a collec- 
tion of independent ex- 
hibitions. 

Showings will be 
spread across. three 
days and set at both the 
Homewood Campus and 
the new JHU-MICA Film 
Centre on North Avenue. 

The festival will com- 
mence with a showing of 
‘70s dark comedy. Har- 
old and Maude at Shriver 
Hall. On April 1, the 
festival’s second day, 
presenters will move to 
the Film Centre to speak 
about their love for the 
art of film. 

According to the HFS 
co-director Julia’ Gun- 
nison, the series of pre- 
sentations is a new ele- 
ment that will feature 
Baltimore artists such as 
Skizz Cyzyk, Jimmy Joe 
Roche and Becca Morin, 
all of whom have ties to 
film. These talks will 
be followed by a release 
party for the HFS zine, 
WAVEWAVE, which is 
published two to three 
times a year. 

The following day 


nate SN ett 


| 


begins with screenings | | 


from the Baltimore Stu- | 
dent Filmmaker  Pro- 


gram (BSFP). The BSEP | | 


is an HFS-led program 
with films made by Uni- | 


versity students and one | | 


Baltimore high school 
student. 

Gunnison commented 
on the inclusion of the 
BSFP productions. | 


“That program takes | | 


place at 2:30 p.m. on 
April 2 and showcases 
the work of student | 
filmmakers in  Balti- | 
more. This program in- | 
cludes many different | 
kinds of films, which | 
makes it very dynamic 
and interesting; We’re 
very excited for it,” she 
wrote in an email to The | 
News-Letter. 

After the presenta- 
tions by the Filmmaker | 
Program, the documen- 
tary shorts — selected | 
by the society will be 
shown. At the end of the 
evening there will be | 
a screening of the 1999 | 
drama The Virgin Sui- | 
cides. A 

The fourth and fi- | 
nal day of the festival | 
is solely dedicated to | 
fictional shorts. At the 
end, the day will be | 
brought to a close with | 
the final feature pre- | 
sentation; My Neighbor 
Totoro, the fourth film 
made by iconic Japanese | 

See FILM, PAGE B4 


COURTESY OF SARAH SCHREIB 


You Are Hear surrounds students in the sounds of the city of Baltimore and the Hopkins campus. 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


As students’ pass 
through Q-level of MSE 
Library they may have no- 
ticed the array of sounds 
emanating from a small 
silver speaker attached to 
the wall. These sounds, 
which range from ener- 


| getic music to the buzzing 


of the natural world, are 
part of an exhibit titled 


| You Are Hear, which will 


continue until March 31. 
You Are Hear was cre- 
ated by juniors Raquel Ser- 
ruya and Carlos Concep- 
cion and sophomore Nina 
Krauss, who were encour- 
aged by their professor 
Anand Pandian to turn 
a final project from their 
Ecological Anthropology 
class into a public exhibit. 


The original project was 
centered around exploring 
different aspects of the ur- 
ban ecology of Baltimore 
from an environmental 
angle. Topics ranged from 
food deserts in the city to 
the Prettyboy Dam to the 
Hopkins bubble. 

The group that focused 
on the sounds of Baltimore 
originally consisted of five 
group members, with 
each member recording 
a specific sound on their 
iPhone. The themes for the 
sounds chosen were broad 
terms like nature, trans- 
portation and music. 

“We wanted sounds 
that would make the lis- 
tener experience a day in 
the life of a Hopkins stu- 
dent,” Serruya wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Tn fact, the original title of 


10 Cloverfield Lane flings twists at viewers 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

10 Cloverfield Lane is the 
second film in the Clover- 
field anthology franchise 
helmed by JJ. Abrams 
(Star Trek, Lost). This is the 
feature film debut of di- 
rector Dan Trachtenberg 
who previously directed 
a short film for the popu- 
lar PC game Portal. The 
film stars Mary Elizabeth 
Winstead (The Thing, Scott 
Pilgrim vs. The World), 
John Goodman (Inside 
Llewyn Davis, The Big Leb- 
owski) and John Gallagher, 
Jr. (The Newsroom, Short 
Term 12). 

The film’s. release fol- 
lows that of 2008's Clover- 
field, the genre-defining 
found footage movie 
known for its understat- 
ed, yet entrancing adver- 
tisement campaign. The 
film’s first trailer con- 
sisted of a recording of a 
party before the guests 
run out onto the New 
York City streets, only to 
see the head of the Statue 


of Liberty flung at them. 

10 Cloverfield Lane cen- 
ters around Winstead’s 
Michelle, a woman who 
leaves her significant oth- 
er in the opening scenes 
of the film before getting 
into a car crash on a Loui- 
siana road in the middle 
of the night. She awak- 
ens in an underground 
bunker with Goodman’s 
Howard, a_survivalist/ 
conspiracy theorist who 
informs Michelle _ that 
some sort of attack has oc- 
curred above ground that 
has left the air toxic to hu- 
man beings and that they 
will remain safe in the 
bunker. John Gallagher, 
Jr’s character, Emmett, is 
introduced shortly after- 
wards as a source of com- 
ic relief and a conflicting 
viewpoint to Howard’s 
pragmatic paranoia. 

The true quality of 10 
Cloverfield Lane comes in 
the thought that nothing 
can be truly trusted, espe- 
cially in the form of Good- 
man’s performance as 
Howard. Throughout the 


film, it should be acknowl- 
edged that everything is 
being seen through the 
viewpoint of Michelle. As 
new information comes 
to light, Michelle’s opin- 
ion of Howard flip-flops 
from trusting to cautious. 
The audience is directed 
into similar emotions by 
Goodman's strong perfor- 
mance. With the simple 
inflection of his voice on 
certain topics or the word 
choice that he manages 
to make sound creepy 
or emotional, it’s as easy 
to empathize and trust 
Howard as it is to demon- 
ize him. 

Yet, this all pales in 
comparison to the fact 
that the film truly gives 
off the feeling that we as 
the audience are basically 
in Michelle’s shoes. The 
film can feel as claustro- 


. phobic as she does when 


trapped in the shelter. 
She is plagued with the 
thought of never truly 
knowing what's going on. 

Up until the final mo- 
ments of the film, any 


GAGE SKIDMORE/CC-BY-SA~2.0 


hetress Mary Elizabeth Winstead stars as Michelle in 10 Cloverfield Lane, the newest J.J. Abrams film. 


x 


” 


vl 


thought that is contrib- 
uted by any character is 
fair game and the fact that 
only three actors take up 
the majority of the screen- 
time makes every word 
worth dissecting in an at- 
tempt to find the truth. 

Mary Elizabeth Win- 
stead’s performance is 
also notable. It has to be 
considering she is the 
audience surrogate. Her 
performance as Michelle 
has flashes of the same 
ruthless ambition that 
Charlize Theron honed 
in Mad Max: Fury Road 
or Sharni Vinson showed 
in cult-horror film You're 
Next. Michelle is an- 
other step forward in 
the strong and unique 
female protagonists that 
have taken Hollywood 
by storm. Her toughness 
and drive make her an 
easy character to cheer 
on throughout the dura- 
tion of the film. 

By the end of 10 Clover- 
field Lane there are plenty 
of shifts and twists yet 
nothing feels contrived 
or cliche. Everything has 
been set-up and ‘executed 
in a way that makes the 
film feel as if it got away 
with plenty —_ without 
cheating the audience. 

Those expecting a se- 
quential sequel to Clover- 
field will be disappointed. 
However, this film is still 
worth a watch. It has 


the spirit of Cloverfield 


and manages to. execute 
it much better than the 
slightly disappointing 
found-footage film from 
2008. Those eager to see 
a riveting thriller should 
definitely seek this one 
out, especially consider- 
ing it has proved to be 
one of the best films in a 
cinema lull after awards 
season. 


the work was A Day in the 
Life. We changed it when 
we made it into an exhibit.” 

In order to make the 
exhibit specific to the 
Hopkins experience, the 
sounds chosen are those 
found in and around 
campus. 

“We chose the sound 
of birds chirping in 
Wyman Park Dell, the 
sound of riding the JHMI, 
the protesters marching 
up North Charles St., the 
construction that was 
happening on the corner 
of St. Paul and 33rd and 
more that we considered 
defined a day in the life 
during April 2015,” Ser- 
ruya wrote. 

After the initial proj- 
ect, the members of the 
group met with Pandian 
for advice about how to 
best present the sounds 
and finalize what type of 
experience they wanted 
to create for listeners. 

Pandian commented 
on the final result of the 
group’s work on the ex- 
hibit. 

“I spent some time 
the other day sitting in 


Q-level and letting those 
sounds wash over me 
once again. I’m very im- 
pressed with what they’ve 
achieved,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Since the installation 
of the exhibit on March 7, 
Serruya has noticed stu- 
dents taking an interest 
in the sounds that echo 
throughout the area. 

“We think that stu- 
dents are curious about 
the exhibit. We’ve noticed 
the curious expressions 
on our peers’ faces as 
they walk past the exhibit 
and pause for a few sec- 
onds to listen,” she wrote. 
“We've also seen students 
set up the tables under 
the sounds and we like 
to think it’s because they 
want to immerse them- 
selves in the sounds as 
they do work.” 

Ultimately, the curators 
of You Are Hear hope to 
generate a new type of ex- 
perience for students and 
others who pass through 
or sit in on the exhibit. 

“We wanted to create 
a soundscape where peo- 
ple could try to focus on 
their hearing instead of 
their sight.” 

Pandian also noted 
the importance of the ex- 
hibit as a way of connect- 
ing with the elements of 
our city and our com- 
munity that can often be 
forgotten. 

“These sounds serve 
as a concrete reminder of 
the mood and feeling of 
an important time that has 
since passed,” he wrote. 
“These sounds also en- 
courage us to attune our- 
selves more carefully to 
the neglected nuances and 
textures of where we live, 
and to find new ways of 
inhabiting a city like this 
one and learning to live 
more conscientiously with 
the many other beings.” 


Students favor online 
streaming over TV 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
Staff Writer 


“Netflix and chill,” 
“Amazon Prime and com- 
mitment” and “Hulu and 
hang” are some of the 
most common _ pick-up 
lines of the modern col- 
lege community, epito- 
mizing the shift from 
network television series 
to online streaming, ser- 
vices. 

“When today’s college 
students were young, 
they waited for the release 
of the new Disney Chan- 
nel Original movie that 
aired on TV at one time. 
Now, instead of having 
to set aside the same time 
each week to sit faith- 
fully in front of a cable- 
connected television set 
(a rarity on many college 
campuses), students can 
“chill” and casually watch 
a full show, a whole sea- 
son or simply the first 15 
minutes. 

College students brag 
to their friends and on 
Yik Yak about how many 
episodes they binge 
watch, a term which en- 
tails watching many epi- 

sodes (or seasons) of TV 
shows in rapid succes- 
sion. 

This _ interest 
streaming on the Hop- 
kins campus. can be 


o 


in 


found in both individual 
and group settings. In 
fact, a Resident Advisor 
in AMR II’s Baker House 
who streams episodes of 
Avatar: The Last Airbend- 
er for his residents on a 
weekly basis. 

Innovation in the tele- 
vision industry has been 
characterized by new 
technological applications 
and convenience. Cus- 
tomers wanted to be able 
to watch their favorite 
shows and movies at any 
time on command, so TV 
cable companies created 
“On Demand.” The game 
changer was that con- 
sumers could now sched- 
ule what they wanted to 
watch, when they wanted 
to watch it. 

Innovation in the tele- 
vision industry has been 
characterized by new 
technological _applica- 
tions and convenience. 
Customers wanted to be 
able to watch their favor- 
ite shows and movies at 
any time on command, 
so TV cable companies 
created “On Demand”, 
The game changer was 
that consumers could 
now schedule what they 
wanted to watch, when 
they wanted to watch it, 

Netflix’s CEO, Reed 
Hastings, who started his 
company out of frustration 

SEE STREAMING, pace B4 
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Film fest contributors 
bring variety, poeticism 


FILM, From B3 
animation director Hayao 
Miyazaki. 5 

Original works from 
ten different directors 
will be presented dur- 
ing the festival under 
two different categories: 
documentary and _ fic- 
tion. The ten final choic- 
es were from 
the 118 submissions 
that the Film Society re- 
ceived. 

The documentar- 
ians are Bob Krist; Jason 
Outenreath; Kelly Ad- 
ams; Christianna Miller; 
Jessica Sherry, who is 
making her debut with 
Waiting for John, a film 
about an obscure cult 
called “the John Frum 
Movement”; and Kendal 
Miller, who is presenting 
his film The Flying Dutch- 
men. This film follows an 
elderly man approaching 
blindness across United 
States. 

The independent 
contributors are a col- 
lection of visual arts 
professionals whose ex- 
periences are as varied 
as the films they are pre- 
senting. Kirst is a noted 
photographer. Adams 
has worked in cinema 
in India. Outenreath 
founded a _ nonprofit 
which seeks to educate 
through film. 

The fiction contribu- 
tors are Cecelia Condit, 
Nicolas DeGrazia, Nick 
Wernham and Saj Pothi- 
awala. This group of in- 
div also brings a variety 
of experiences. Condit is 


selected 


an Baie, art- 
alizing in video : 


' fit we oe season,” 


ist specie 
production. 


DeGrazia is the co- 
a 


founder of Bitter Jest 
Creative, a noted Illinois 
production company; 
Wernham. is a Canadian 
director who recently 
worked with Alison 


Brie and Colin Hanks to | 


make No Stranger Than 
Love, a 2015 romantic 
comedy. Pothiawala has 
worked for CollegeHu- 
mor, BuzzFeed, AOL and 


MSN, along with creat- | 
ing his own production | 


company, LandlineTV; 
Vegas, featured at the 
Festival, is his short film 
debut. 


Gunnison expressed 


excitement for Condit’s | 


short, Pulling Up Roots. 


“It’s the only ex- 
perimental film we’re 
screening this year, 


which makes it stand 
out. I love the poeticism 
of this piece, and par- 
ticularly it’s mysterious 


films selected for the 
festival are The Virgin 
Suicides, My Neighbor 
Totoro and Harold and 


and melodic [voice-over] 
narration,” Gunnison 
wrote. “It’s a_ strange | 
and beautiful little film 
‘that I’m still trying to 
figure out.” 

The three feature 


Maude, which has been | 


stored in the Library of | 


Congress. 
Gunnison 

“loose springtime theme” 

for these films. The mar- 


cited a | 


keting team of the festival | 


picks up on this theme, 
including 
poster. 


“(The films] have an | 


one. eee ess wand 


the featured | 
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Zootopia plays with perception and stereotypes 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


won't mince words 

in this review. Zoo- 

topia, directed by 

Byron Howard and 

Rich Moore, is one 
of the smartest films Dis- 
ney has ever produced. It 
is witty, biting, endear- 
ing, topical and a hand- 
ful of other praisewor- 
thy adjectives all rolled 
into a package that has 
been polished to a high- 
mirror shine. Contrary 
to appearances, this is 
no simple children’s ad- 
venture romp with talk- 
ing animals and forced, 


Pen > 
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International pop-star Shakira plays Gazelle, an anthropomorphic pop-star in Disney's Zootopia, 


name, in a world where 
anthropomorphic —ani- 
mals of all sorts have 
evolved to become the 
most developed beings 
on the planet. Among 
these animals is the ever- 


processed enthusi- 
morals at astic Judy 
the end. |]- Hopps 
This is a | ZOOTOPIA (Ginnifer 
film that |], Goodwin), 
_ absolutely ||’ Es our rabbit 
anyone } Starrina: protago- 
woul 4 Wie Elba, Jason pee id 
be doing |! Bateman, Ginnifer has recent: 
themselves |] Goodwin ly come 
a service to |! Director: to the city 
see, and it |! Byron Howard, Rich j} 2 = Join 
really must |] Moore the po- 
be seen, |! Run Time: lice force. 
since its |] 408 mins. Desp ite 
| promotion- Rating: PG-13 her drive 
al material || Now Playing: and love 
alone does |! Cinemark Towson, anos ee 
aE Stay || Senator Theatre, job, ane 
all of wha : ever, Judy 
this film is. Landiiars Gileiie : finds her- 
O fae self facing 


I BAe 


“she 


wrote. 


GEORGE BIARD/CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Sofia Coppola directed the 1999 feature film 7he Virgin Suicides. 


ae 
i 


prise; After all, Disney 
built nearly its entire 
reputation on releasing 
polished, _critically-ac- 
claimed animated work. 
From Snow White to Fro- 
zen to Big Hero Six, they’ve 
run the gamut from fairy 
tales to sci-fi; always with 
a flourish, a song or two 


-and some kind of talking 


mascot. 

Despite their varied 
history, however, Disney 
has never, to this review- 
er’s knowledge, released 
a film quite like Zootopia, 
a quirky buddy-cop mys- 
tery with, if you'll pardon 
the animal-pun, surpris- 
ingly sharp teeth. 

- Zootopia is set large- 
ly in a city of the same 


st pr sdb esate ORARARAAE 10 


oO come as no real sur-~ 


due to her lack of size 


and strength when com- 
pared to her fellow of- 
ficers. After disobeying 
orders from her boss, 


Judy is nearly forced off - 


the force, until a strange, 
eerie missing person’s 
case bursts through the 
door. 

Betting her career on 
solving the case within 
two days, Judy takes 
to the streets, ready to 


_prove her mettle as a 


proper police officer. 
Along the way, she con- 
scripts a literal fox of a 
con-artist named Nick 
Wilde (Jason Bateman), 


‘and together the two 


tackle. the sordid un- 
derbelly of Zootopia and 
begin to uncover a plot 


Netflix streaming alters the way stories are told 


STREAMING, From B3 
-with late fees, sees his 
_company and the online 
_ streaming industry going 

even further, In a recent 
‘interview with CNBC, he 
predicted that within the 
‘next 10 to 20 years, all TV 


- will be internet TV. 


- The largest advance of 
' this new form of viewing, 
in ‘terms of importance to 


-- consumers, seems to be the 
| convenience aspect. Con- 


| sumers can now watch car-~ 


‘toons normally reserved 


_» for Saturday mornings ona 


eas SPSS £87 <: 


“t 


» Tuesday at 2 a.m. or a Sun- 
_| day afternoon. 

Another _ significant 
‘factor is price. For ex- 
- ample, Netflix costs $7.99 
“ per month while the: av- 
‘erage cable bill is $99 
: per month. Internet TV. 

‘is also more accessible 
' for on-the-go consumers 
‘since it can be watched 
-. from any _ internet- 


| connected laptop, cell 


& pt 
a 


: phone, tablet or TV. Only 
a} ‘short commercials (or 


* none whatsoever) inter- 
rupt Bint ary la 


ing to a more immersive 


_ experience. 


Internet TV providers 
also have their own exclu- 
sive content. Netflix has 
Master of None and House 
of Cards, Amazon Prime as 
The Wire and Alpha House 
and Hulu has Community 
and Casual. The shows on 


internet TV are also not © 


“subject to ratings, so the 


providers measure data 
analytics in a different way. 


“We are just a learning | 


machine,” Netflix’s Hast- 
ings said in the same in- 
terview with CNBC. “Ev- 
ery time we put out a new 
show we are analyzing it, 


figuring out what worked © 


and what didn’t so we get 
better next time.” 
However, 


downsides as well. When 
shows are streaming on in- 


ternet TV as well as cable, it 


can take a while for the in- 
ternet TV to get up to date. 
For example, season two 
of How to Get Away With 


Murder ended on March 17, 
2016. The first season of the _ 


there new 
system presents . certain 


popular show is on Netflix, 
yet viewers who only have 
access to Netflix must wait 
for the entire second sea- 
son to finish airing, and 
there is not even a guaran- 
teed release date yet. 

“Binge watching” 
shows also happens more 
often on internet TV since 
there are no commercials 
and shows simply play 
back-to-back. According 
to a study performed by 
Georgia Southern Uni- 
versity, individuals who 
frequently binge watch 
TV shows are more likely 
to be depressed or have 
a preexisting anxious at- 
tachment style. 

Reader's Digest also 
commented on the binge- 
watching | phenomenon 
and how it is affecting 
adults’ health. “Adults 
who watched more than 


three hours of TV a day 


doubled their risk of pre- 
mature death compared 
to those who watched 
less, found researchers as 

dina recent study 


_ published in: Be ‘Journal 


of the American Heart As- | 


sociation,” author Chelsea 
Stone wrote in the article. 


_ Whether positive or: 


negative, the rise of inter- 
net TV has far reaching 
implications. As previ- 
ously mentioned, internet 
TV providers base their 
data analysis on secretive 
methods. This innovation 
in the television industry 
also means that broadcast 
TV must innovate with 
better prices or deals with 
streaming companies. Ac- 
cording to an article on 
Den of Geek by Joseph 


Russell, internet TV is- 


changing the way stories 
are being told on shows. 
“There’s no longer a 


_heavy dis- ‘ 


: ognizes this. 


more sinister than it ini- 


tially lets on. 

At first glance, Zootopia 
seems like a very by-the- 
books buddy cop comedy, 
with a witty animal paint 
job. All of the stereotypes 
are in place: We start 
with the overeager-but- 
misunderstood, _ by-the- 
books cop; There’s the sly, 
street-wise con man she 
partners with; There’s the 
stern boss who doesn’t 
want to listen. Even the 
animal choices for each 
character seem,. on the 
surface, to be very shal- 
low symbols. Of course 
the eager, energetic un- 
derdog would be a rabbit; 
Of course the sly trickster 
would be a fox. The writ- 
ing, humor, plot and char- 
acters are all controlled by 
archetypes and _ precon- 
ceived notions. Audiences 
have expectations before 
the film even starts. 

Truly, the best part of 
tis is that the film rec- 
Tt knows 
that, audiences are look- 
ing for very specific 
things out of each char- 
acter based solely on 
what animal they are 
and what job they have 
in this animal-controlled 
world. It counts on it. © 

From that origin 
point, the film starts to 
take apart those expecta- 
tions, one by one. Scene 
by scene, the film grows 
from a simple mystery to 
a surprisingly gripping 
analysis on society and 
the divisions between 
the people in it. The 
struggles Judy and Nick 
individually endure 


speak volumes about the » 


notions of preconcep- 
tions. The lines between 
predator and prey ani- 
mals, which are crucial 
aspects of the plot, carry 
surprisingly topical and 
compelling parallels to 


eal issues facing society 
today. 


Zootopia’ meticulously 
picks away not just what 
we as society tend to see 
in groups of people, but 
how those expectations 
forcibly twist the world 
and people around us 
to fit what we expect to 
see. More importantly, it 
highlights just how that 
thinking affects the faces 
behind the stereotypes, in 
a manner that can be eas- 


foremost, 


‘have faulted them for 


ily digested even by very 
young audiences. Zootopia 
is just as much dramatic 
allegory as it is animated 
comedy, and it is a much 
stronger film for it. 

All that being said, 
it’s important not to lose 
perspective. Dramatic al- 
legory or no, this is still 
a Disney film, targeting 
a primarily young demo- 
graphic; A film like that 
can realistically only get 
so in-depth and serious. 
And yes, the film recog- 
nizes that it is, first and 
an animated 
comedy. There’s plenty 
of slapstick comedy and 
lighthearted jokes. 

The animation | is 
bright and colorful, with’ 
every animal beautifully 
rendered and incredibly 
expressive. The voice ac- 
tors deliver their lines 
with oomph and energy, 
each with distinct per- 
sonalities and qu ec 


__ that will quickly enc 


themselves to — 


Goodwin and Bateman 
particularly have such a 


fun chemistry between 
them that their charac- 
ters are easily worthy of 
standing with some of 
the buddy-cop greats. 
The beauty of. these 
typical children’s film 
tropes, though, is that the 
way they are used doesn’t 
lessen the value of any of 
the film’s more powerful 
messages. It would have 
been so easy for Disney 
to leave Zootopia as sim- 
ply a mystery-adventure 
with some quirky animal 
characters to sell toys. 
They could have 
thrown in a shoehorned 
message at the last min- 
ute about everyone get- 
ting along, good beating 
evil or something simi- 
lar, and no one would 


Instead, Disney took t 
road less travelled, — 
fering a smart film tl 
doesn’t shy away fr 
sues that matter, and f 
senting it in such « a way 
as to make the message 
accessible to absolutely 
anyone. 

Zootopia is, to reiter- — 
ate, easily one of the best 
films Disney has ever put | 
out and is definitely wor- 
thy of some attention. 


Overall rating: 9.5/10 


need to force in manip- | 
ulative act-break cliff- | 
hangers, which often sit 
uncomfortably — within 
the narrative,” he wrote. 
"This. allows Netflix’s | 
original stories to be- 
written in such” a way | 
that they unfold more | 
gradually, rather than. 
rushing from reg Agni 
to plot-point.” 
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Students experiment with art and sound outside of Hopkins 


Will Scerbo, 
musician and music 
director of WJHU 


BY DUBRAY KINNEY, Arts & Entertainment F 


iditor 


Sophomore Will Scerbo is an 
experimental musician known as WRS, 
the music director of WJHU and a fan of 
the Baltimore music scene. He attempts 
to balance all three while still doing his 

schoolwork. 
This interview has been condensed and edited. 


The. News-Letter: How would you describe 
the music you make? 


Will Scerbo: It starts out as me improvising and 
constructing beats from strange sounds I find on the 


Internet and recordings I make. From these beats I | 


write lyrics and chords to go over them, constructing 


songs out of them. Genre-wise it’s like lo-fi experi- | 


| mental pop music because I write songs with chorus- 
es, and I write songs with hooks that might not have 
pop structure but I like catchy melodies. I like weird- 
ness too, and I guess my interpretation of something 
catchy and fun might sound weird to other people. 
Recently I’ve tried to make music, like remixes and 
straight party music but sort of adding my own touch 
to it. I like to think it’s insane party music. 


N-L: Is Hopkins Underground really 
a thing? 


WS: To be honest, I don’t really think it’s a thing. 
It’s more of a group of friends, and I know a lot of 
scenes start as groups of friends. I would say that 


Hopkins doesn’t really have anything, but I’m look- | 


ing to start something. I would say there’s a lot of 

artistic talent here, and there's not necessarily room 

| for the school to get involved but I think it’d be nice 
if there were a space for us to play on campus. 


| N-L: Do-you think WJHU helps shape the 


Hopkins music scene? 


WS: Yeah, ec ause, to a certain extent, I don’t 


the s ata st. 1 think it's extremely im- | 
portant 4 as are OLE organizations like Film Society, 


which is a great club for promoting film to students. 


At Neil [Mallinar]’s [Tradition Scarf] show, the mem- | 


‘bers of the one live band that played are on WJHU 


Executive Board, and Tm on WJHU Executive Board. 


N-L: Do you think it might be easier to get in- | 


| volved in arts now than it was four years ago? 


WS: I guess I don’t really have a perspective be- 


cause I wasn’t there. I think it’s all a matter of how | 
you feel because a lot of people say, “Oh I don’t want | 


to go to these shows because I don’t want to go out 
into the city.” I think it’s a matter of getting out there 
and seeing what’s going on. I think the DMC pro- 


mote weird art s*** a lot. I think they're pretty good — 


at that. Jimmy Joe Roche is an experimental mu- 
sician and a professor here and at MICA. He made 
me realize last semester I should go to more of these 
things because Jimmy is always inviting me to his 
events. I'm busy a lot, but that always feels like an 


excuse of sorts rather than a valid reason. I have a 


huge passion for arts. 


Francesca D’Uva, 
musician and 
comedian 


BY DUBRAY KINNEY, Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Senior Francesca D’Uva majors in 
computer music composition at the 
Peabody Institute and performs music 
in the Baltimore area. She also performs 
comedy as a member of Throat Culture. 

This interview has been condensed and edited. 


The News-Letter: How long have you been 
making music? 


Francesca D’Uva: I think I remember writing my 
first piece on the piano in first grade before I started 
taking lessons, and then I started piano lessons and 
made my final transformation into an uncreative 
pawn in the classical music game. I remember writ- 
ing my first hook in sixth grade on a family vacation, 


and the lyrics were “I party in the club every day and . 


night, and I like to shoot the whiskey.” The lyrics 
don’t read that well; you have to hear me sing them. 


N-L: What contributions do you think Hop- 
kins students can make to the Baltimore 
music scene? 


FD: I think Hopkins students are the same as all 
other children, and I believe children are our future! 
Really, I think what’s important is not that they’re 
“Hopkins students” but that they're all individuals 
who have something special and unique to contrib- 
ute to the community. I think it’s important they ap- 
proach Baltimore in a friendly way, genuinely trying 
to. establish relationships with people in the “scene” 
and seeing what comes out of those relationships in- 
stead of trying to penetrate “the scene” just for the 

sake of penetrating “the scene.” 


N-L: Are you working with anyone else in the 
Baltimore or Hopkins scene? If so, what’s the 
process of creating via collaboration like? 


FD: Well my BFF from high school goes to MICA, 
and he’s working on some visuals for my senior re- 


~eital:which is cool. I’ve worked with him a couple 


times on video projects. I also did the music for an- 
other high school friend/MICA student’s fashion 
line in the experimental fashion show. 


N-L: Do you have anything exciting 
coming up? 


FD: My senior recital is coming down my pipeline 
on March 30th — I’m gonna graduate! Hopefully 


| I'll get some gigs for April and May | before I have to 


leave Baltimore. 


N-L: Are there any other Hopkins or Balti- 
more artists you'd recommend? - 


FD: So many! All my peers at Peabody such as 


| Robby Neubauer, Matt Sullivan and Edwin Huet 


make good, good music, and I think more people 
should listen to that. Check out their soundclouds. 


From Baltimore in general I think TT is obviously - 


amazing as well as Nudie Suits, Horse Lords, Sneaks 
and Dad’s Chain. Also people should go to the BSO 
[Baltimore Symphony Orchestra]! 


Tatiana Ford, 
actress, singer 
and artist 


BY SARAH SCHREIB, Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Tatiana Ford, a senior cognitive 
science and Spanish major from 
Chicago, has been creating art since she 
was young — she won the Chicago Kids 
Day Coloring Contest when she was 
four. In the years since, she has acted 
in and directed a number of Witness 
Theater productions and taken her 

musical abilities off-campus. 

This interview has been condensed and edited. 


The News-Letter: How long have you been 
involved in the arts? 


Tatiana Ford: I have always loved to be on stage 
or showcase my work. It’s very cathartic. I feel like 
I am really awkward and private in person but once 
on stage and once I show people my art, I feel free. 


N-L: How would you describe yourself as 
an artist? 


TF: I like to use myself as a medium. I am my fa- 
vorite medium of art. As an artist, I think I am very 
incognito: private but open. I like to put my work 
out in any form, and usually folks don’t recognize 
it as mine, and I like that. I like my art to stay sim- 
ply as art. As an artist I like my work to have varied 
themes of anxiety and neurosis, which isn’t neces- 

sarily always a bad thing. 


N-L: What inspires your art and music? 


TF: I draw inspiration from my chaotic mind and 
how the events and people in my life have made me 
who Lam. I like to use all of the negative experiences 
I’ve had with people and plaster it to my art. I like 
to see all of the negative as something tangible, ex- 

posed to the world. 


N-L: Do you collaborate with other artists 
and musicians at Hopkins? 


TF: Not as. much as I like. Art should be that, 
though. Don’t you think? It should just be a collabo- 
ration of people’s minds and experiences. Art makes 

ALG ugly pretty even if it is still ugly. 


N-L: How did you get involved with Tradi- 
tion Scarf and the student-run Arts Night? 


TF: I got involved in Tradition Scarf Beeaiige of 
a friend, Neil Rohit Mallinar, who hosted the event. 


I anak I have a pretty and smooth voice, and I love 


when I can hear it. 


N-L: Have your experiences at Hopkins 
shaped your work? | 


TF: My work at Hopkins has made me more 
proud to throw everything out of me. It has made 
me relaxed in my work. Hopkins has connected 
me with more artists, and I am thankful for that. 
Being stuck in this joint has made my work 1 more 

grimy. I like that. 


Looking to make an impact on campus over the summer? 


Build your leadership skills? Think you have what it takes?! 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


3...2...1...KABOO-M! 


From The Whiteboard: The Wallet-Gullet Quandar 
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Feeling Artsy?” 
Students wanted for cartoons! — 
tt you have any questions or have workto ce 


_ submit, please email — Lee Soares 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
Staff Writer 
Recently, research- 


ers at the Wageningen 
University and Research 
Center in the Nether- 
lands found that they 
were able to grow 10 
different crop species in 
soil samples designed to 
simulate Mars and the 
moon. The crops includ- 
ed common vegetables 
like tomatoes, peas, rye, 
garden rocket (arugula), 


radishes and garden 
cress. 

“The total above 
ground biomass __pro- 


duced on the Mars soil 
simulant was not signifi- 
cantly different from the 
potting compost we used 
as a control,” Dr. Wieger 
Wamelink, one of the ré- 
searchers working on the 
project, said in a press re- 
lease. 

Their team was pleased 
with these findings, as its 
main project is to pro- 
vide the basis for grow- 
ing crops on Mars and on 
the moon in order to feed 
future settlers in those re- 
gions. 

The experiment start- 
ed in 2013 when the team 
created soil simulants 
that closely mimicked 
the soils that were found 
on Mars and the moon, 
which were provided to 


them by the NASA. The 
plants that were grown 
in the Mars soil simulant 
seemed to be growing 
well, but the ones in the 
lunar soil simulant died 
shortly after germina- 
tion. 

In 2015, the team de- 
cided to start a new ex- 
periment and improve 
upon the design of the 
first investigation. The 
researchers used trays 
instead of small pots and 
added organic material, 
like freshly cut grass, 
to enrich the Mars and 
moon soil simulants. In 
doing so, the team elim- 
inated the problem of 
watering the crops that 
was present in the first 
experiment. Addition- 
ally, manure was added 
to the soils to enhance 
crop growth. As a result, 
the moon soil simulant 
showed substantial im- 
provement. While most 
plants in the moon simu- 
lant had died-during the 
first round of investiga- 
tion, the second-round 
moon simulant plants 
flourished and harvest- 
ed as well as those in the 
Mars soil simulant and 
the Earth soil control. 

The Mars simulant 
crop production differed 
only slightly from the 
Earth control, only be- 
cause one tray showed 


Peanut consumption 


Thay prevent alleray 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


A recent study pub- 
lished in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine 
provides evidence that 
an early introduction of 
peanuts into the diets of 
infants will significantly 


reduce the risk of peanut - 


_ allergy. More specifically, 
the study found that in- 
fants with a high risk of 
developing peanut aller- 
gy will be protected from 
having a peanut allergy 
at age five if they eat pea- 
nuts and peanut products 
frequently starting with- 
in the first 11 months of 
life. 

The study, named the 
LEAP-On, was a follow- 
up of a study called 
LEAP (Learning Early. 
About Peanut Allergy). 
Both studies were led by 
Professor Gideon Lack at 
King’s College London. 
LEAP-On was under- 

_ taken at Evelina London 
_ Children’s Hospital, and 

550 patients from the 

original LEAP study par- 

ticipated in the trials. In 
the LEAP study, the par- 


ticipants w were randomly 


~ split into two groups, 


called “avoid peanut” 
and “eat peanut.” Of the 
550 LEAP-On _partici- 
pants, 280 were sorted 
into the: peanut avoid- 
ance category, while 270 
were sorted into the pea- 
nut consumption cate- 
gory during the original 
LEAP study. The ques- 
tionnaire assessments 
following the study 


showed that the subjects 


had a 92 percent rate of 
adherence to these inter- 
ventions. 

Each participant was in- 
structed to avoid peanuts 
for 12 months after they 
had completed the LEAP 
study, regardless of which 
group they were placed 
into at the start of the study. 
The adherence to avoiding 
peanuts during this time 
frame was also found to be 


relatively high: it was 90.4 
‘percent for participants in 


the original “avoid peanut” 
category and 69.3 percent 
for individuals in the origi- 
nal “eat peanut” category. 

_ After the 12 months of 
no-peanut diets, a rigor- 
ous clinical assessment 
of peanut allergy was 

See PEANUTS, pace B8 
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Previous seedlings planted in lunar soil simulant died after germination. 


less growth than all the 
others. The results were 
not significantly  dif- 
ferent between the ex- 
perimental and control 
groups, which suggests 
that the Mars soil has 
the potential to grow 
crops if it is properly 
utilized. In comparison, 
the moon soil simulant 
had significantly differ- 
ent growth, as only half 
of the control group’s 
biomass was produced 
in the moon soil simu- 
lant. 

While the crop yield 
has improved since the 


| firstexperiment, the crops 
| themselves may not actu- 


ally be edible. 


se¢Dhe» soils contain 


heavy metals like lead, 


arsenic and mercury 
and also a lot of iron.’ If 
the components become 
available for the plants, 
they may be taken up 
and find their way. into 
the fruits, making them 
poisonous. Further re- 
search on this is nec- 
essary and that is one 
of the reasons why a 
crowdfunding cam- 
paign has been started 
to finance the third ex- 
periment that will be 
all about food safety,” 
Wamelink said. 

The team is planning 
on starting the third ex- 
periment this April. This 
time around, they plan on 
growing a new batch of 


| is 


hesearchers harvest crops from lunar soil Google’s AlphaGo 


defeats Go Master 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
For The News-Letter 


Have you ever imag- 
ined a future where ro- 
bots can play your favor- 
ite game with or against 
| you? Now, imagine that 
you were a world cham- 
pion at this game. If this 
were the case, you might 
think that no computer 
would be able to defeat 
| you, which is exactly what 
the artificial intelligence 
(AI) community thought 
of the game Go. 
Go, a game that origi- 
nated in ancient China, is 
| a complex strategy-heavy 

board game for two play- 
| ers who take. turns put- 
ting stones on a 19x19 
| board. The purpose of the 
| game is to control more 
| territory than one’s oppo- 
| nent. 

Despite Go’s seeming- 
ly simple rules, the game 
| itself is ‘very complex 
since there are approxi- 
| mately 10,170 unique 
games possible (com- 
pared to 10,120 unique 
‘games for chess), which 
why some experts 
thought that it would 
| take another 10 years for 
a Go computer program 
to defeat a human Go 
champion. 

In 2014, Google Deep- 
mind in London. devel- 
oped a program called 


AlphaGo that plays 


| a unique style of Go, 


which has been found to 
confuse many top play- 


crops, including potatoes | ers. Each move that the 


and beans. 


| computer makes is de- 


signed to raise the prob- 
ability of winning, even 
if it makes minor sacri- 
fices along the way. The 
program had previously 
played against the Euro- 
pean Go champion, Fan 
Hui, and won 5-0 in Oc- 
tober of 2015. 

Recently, a series of 
five Go matches was 
played from March 9-15 
between Google’s Al- 
phaGo program and 
Lee Se-dol, a top-tier Go 
champion. Many com- 
mentators said that there 
was a massive difference 
in skill level between 
Lee and Fan, the Euro- 
pean champion. Before 
the series, many experts 
predicted that Lee would 
win against the comput- 
er. Lee himself was also 
confident of a victory. 

However, to the sur- 
prise of these experts, 
AlphaGo won the first 
game of the series. While 
Lee led for most of the 
game, AlphaGo took 
advantage in the last 20 
minutes after Lee made 
increasingly more mis- 
takes as the game went 
on, showing that the ma- 
chine’s consistency was 
able to best human cre- 
ativity. 

The second game was 
much more lopsided than 
the first, with AlphaGo in 
command from the begin- 
ning. Lee commented that 
AlphaGo played a “nearly 
perfect game,” and Al- 
phaGo was certain of vic- 
tory midway through the 

See GO, pace B8 


New material can fold into nearly any shape 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


A team of engineers 


recently found inspira- 


tion in the art of origa- 
mi, creating a material 
that can fold itself into 
almost any imaginable 
shape. The material is 
able to change not only 
its shape, but its size and 
volume as well. 

The material, de- 
scribed in Nature Commu- 
nications, was discovered 
by Katia Bertoldi, the 
John L. Loeb Associate 
Professor of the Natural 
Sciences at the John A. 
Paulson School of Engi- 


neering and Applied Sci-_ 


ences (SEAS) at Harvard 


' University, James Weav- 


er, Senior Research Scien- 
tist at the Wyss Institute 


for Biologically Inspired — 


Engineering at Harvard 
and Chuck Hoberman 
of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. 

“We've designed a 
three-dimensional, thin- 
walled structure that can 
be used to make foldable 
and reprogrammable 


objects of arbitrary ar- 


chitecture, whose shape, 


volume and stiffness can 


be dramatically altered 
and continuously tuned 
and controlled,” Johannes 


T. B. Overvelde, a gradu- 
ate student in Bertoldi’s 
lab and first author of the 
| paper, said in a press re- 


lease. 


The material is ex- 
| truded from cubes and 
consists of 24 faces and 
36 edges. Each of the 


edges acts analogously to 


hinges, giving the mate- - 
rial the freedom to fold — 


along each edge in order 
‘ Oey Vy . 


‘and 


to change its shape. The 
final extruded product 
is thin-walled, versatile 
self-actuated. By 
implanting pneumatic 
actuators onto the mate- 
rial, the researchers made 
control of the each of the 
material’s properties pro- 
grammable. _ 

_ “The opportunities to 


move all of the control 


systems onboard com- 


bined with new actua- 


tion systems already be- 
ing developed for similar 
origami-like structures 
really opens up the de- 


sign space for these easily 


deployable transformable 
structures,” 
in a press release. ; 

The researchers dem- 
onstrated the proper- 
ties of the new material 
by connecting 64 of the 


three-dimensional cells 
to create a 4x4x4 cube. — 
Manipulating the cube 


along each of its edges 
enabled the team to 


change its global shape. 
scl ie orlentafian: of 


Weaver said © 


its microstructure. The 
researchers were even 
able to fold it completely 
flat. The flexibility of the 
new material is not lim- 
ited to three dimensions. 
.Changing the structure 
gives researchers control 
.over a fourth dimension, 
stiffness.. When folded 
flat, the material can 
support the weight of 
an elephant without any 
deformation, allowing 
it to be opened back up 
to a three- dimensional 
shape. . 

“We not only under- 
stand how the material 
deforms, but also have 
an actuation approach 


that harnesses this un- 


derstanding,” —_ Bertoldi 
said in a press release. 
“We know exactly what 
we need to actuate in or- 


der to get the aphae we 


want.” 


material have few limi- 


tations. It can be embed Lay, Le 


ded into almost any ac- 
gs oa from sGlelects eo 
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The researchers who discovered thigh new, foldable cuter were inspired by the art of origami. 


to water, and has been 
proven to function not 
only on the nano-scale 
but also on the scale of 
meters. This opens up 


_ the new material to any 


number of potential 
uses. The team predicts 


the material will have. 


the greatest impact on 
dynamic architectural 
projects, such as portable 
shelters, adaptive build- 
ing facades and retract- 
able roofs. 

“Whereas current ap- 
proaches to these applica- 
tions rely on standard me- 


_ chanics, this technology — 


offers unique ponte © 76 
such as how it integrates 
surface and stru 

its inherent simplicity 


manufacture and its abil is 
_ity to fold flat,” H 
"said in a press cen 


Fear sso ‘into. the 
‘material 


feat 


” 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


he brain swims 


in a_ liquid 
called cerebro- 
spinal fluid 
(CSF). Nor- 
mally flowing through 
“holes” in the brain 


known as ventricles, CSF 
has many important func- 
tions such as providing 
protection to the brain, 
delivering essential nu- 
trients and carrying away 
brain waste. 

At times, the CSF flow 
system can occasionally 
go awry. Hydrocephalus 
(“hydro” meaning water 
and “cephalus” meaning 
head) is a medical condi- 
tion that describes exces- 
sive accumulation of CSF 
in the brain. As a result, 
the ventricles widen; and 
the excessive CSF pushes 
out onto the brain tissue. 
This increased pressure 
essentially | compresses 
the brain like flattening a 
pancake. 

Hydrocephalus can 
occur in both children 


and adults. In. babies, 
hydrocephalus often 
presents itself in the 


form of an unusually 
large head. The applied 
pressure expands the 
skull since the joints that 


_ connect the bones of the 


that point. 


skull are not yet closed: 
With early diagnosis 
and treatment, infants 
with hydrocephalus can 
grow up to live relative- 
ly healthy lives. Hydro- 
cephalus is treated by 
installing a shunt sys- 
tem to drain the CSF out 
of the brain and move it 
into the abdominal cay- 
ity. Hydrocephalus can 
also occur after birth 
and is often caused by 
traumas such as strokes 
and infections. 

If left untreated, hy- 
drocephalus can _per- 
manently damage the 
brain, disrupting men- 
tal* functions. This, 
in turn, can result in 
thinking and memory 
problems. In _ infants, 
untreated hydrocepha- 
lus can also lead to early 
death. This should not 


be surprising because 
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Can you live with a Eating peanuts reduces peanut allergy risk 
compressed brain? 


PEANUTS, rrom B7 
made by having the par- 


| ticipants consume pea- 


no brain would like be- | 


ing compressed. 
Despite the fact that 
hydrocephalus damages 


nuts in different quanti- 
ties. Additional peanut 


| allergy assessments in- 
| cluded a questionnaire, 


the brain, doctors from | 


Johns Hopkins Hospital 
recently published an 


astonishing case study | 


in the medical journal | 


Lancet documenting a 
62-year-old woman with 
normal mental function 


despite chronic hydro- | 


cephalus. 

As reported in the 
case study, the woman 
came to the hospital af- 
ter her family found her 
passed out on the floor. 
The woman was exam- 
ined and found to have 


altered mental function | 


characterized by a con- 
fused conscious state. 
Following a brain scan 
at the hospital, doctors 
found 
in her brain. Believing 
the hydrocephalus to 
be acute and the cause 
of her altered mental 
function, the doctors: at- 
tempted to initiate treat- 
ment by putting in a CSF 
drain. 

Yet, despite the hy- 
drocephalus observed 
in the brain scan images, 
the doctors discovered 


the pressure inside her | 


skull was normal, and 
they removed the drain 
after two days. The doc- 
tors then made the diag- 
nosis of a blood infection 
due to pneumonia. Fol- 
lowing treatments with 
antibiotics, the woman’s 
mental state returned to 
normal, leading them to 


conclude the infection 


rather than hydrocepha- 
lus was responsible for 
disrupting her brain 
function. 

Given that the pres- 
sure inside the woman’s 
skull was normal (even 
slightly below) and that 
her medical history was 
normal, the Hopkins 
medical team conclud- 
ed her hydrocephalus 
likely had been present 
since birth. So far, this 
is the first documented 
case in which an indi- 
vidual has been able 
to retain normal brain 
function despite a com- 
pressed brain due to hy- 
drocephalus. The wom- 
an in this case study 
still managed to func- 
tion despite significant 
compression, highlight- 
ing the incredible plas- 
ticity of the brain. 


hydrocephalus | 


a skin prick test and the 
measurement of peanut- 
specific immune mark- 
ers, such as IgE and IgG4, 
in the participants’ blood. 

At six years of age, 


| the individuals who had 
| been randomly assigned 


| 


to the peanut consump- 
tion category did not 
have an increase in pea- 
nut allergy after the 12 
months of avoidance. 
More specifically, this in- 
crease was 3.6 percent in 
those who had consumed 
peanuts for 60 months 
versus 4.8 percent in 
those who had consumed 


| peanuts for 72 months. 


| In addition, it was found 


that those who had been 
randomly assigned to the 
peanut avoidance group 
had an allergy increase 
of 18.6 percent, signifi- 
cantly higher than the 4.8 
percent increase found in 
the peanut-eating group. 
Furthermore there were 


only three subjects in that 
group who developed a 
new peanut allergy dur- 
ing the 12 months of pea- 
nut avoidance. 

It was concluded that 
infants with a high risk 
of peanut allergy can 
reduce later cases if 
peanuts are introduced 
to their diet during the 
first year of life and con- 
sumption is continued 
until age five. Overall 
the study showed a 74 
percent relative reduc- 
tion in the prevalence 


of peanut allergy in 
those who consumed 
peanuts compared to 


those who avoided them. 

“The aim of our study 
was to find out whether in- 
fants who had consumed 
peanut in the LEAP study 
would remain protected 
against peanut allergy 
after they stopped eating 
peanuts for 12 months,” 
Lack said in a press re- 
lease. “LEAP-ON clearly 
demonstrates that the ma- 
jority of infants did in fact 
remain protected and that 
the protection was long- 
lasting.” 

Researchers noted the 
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Roughly three million Americans are allergic to peanuts and tree nuts. 


design of the LEAP study 
did not allow for a deter- 
mination of the minimum 
frequency or amount of 
peanut consumption re- 
quired in early childhood 
to prevent an allergic re- 
sponse. The authors of the 
study are planning to fur- 
ther examine the relation- 
ship between early-life 
peanut consumption and 
the ad-lib consumption of 
peanuts over many years. 

“The longer-term ef- 


fects of stopping eating 
peanuts following intro- 
duction early in life are 
not known, and further 
studies are needed,” Lack 
said. “Parents of infants 
and young children with 
eczema and/or egg al- 
lergy and so considered 
high-risk to peanut al- 
lergy should consult with 
an allergist, pediatrician 
or their general practitio- 
ner prior to feeding them 
peanut products.” 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


On March 19 the 
U.S. Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
(CDC) issued a Level 2 
travel notice for those 
who plan to visit regions 
afflicted with Zika virus, 
encouraging travelers to 


practice enhanced ‘pre- 


cautions. These warn- 
ings about the Zika virus 
are growing alongside 
new evidence that caus- 
ally links Zika virus to 
microcephaly, a condi- 
tion that hinders brain 
development. 

Patients with Zika 


virus can have a range 


of symptoms including 
fever, rash, joint pain 
and headache. However, 
the onset time for these 
symptoms is often days 
after the disease has been 
contracted. In addition, 
the virus can remain 
in the blood for a week, 
during which the virus 
can be transmitted to 
other people by the Aedes 
aegypti mosquito as well 
as through sexual con- 
tact. Currently there is 


no. treat- 
ment or 
vaccine 
for this 
disease. 
Re - 
cently 
this dis- 
ease cap- 
tured the 
attention 
of re- 
searchers 
because 
of its ef- 
fect on 
north- 
eastern 
Bra zasls 
Many 
newborn 
babies in 
this _re- 
gion. have 


Zika virus can destroy neural progenitor cells 


been. di- 
agnosed 
with mi- 
crocephaly. Patients 
with microcephaly have 
smaller head circumfer- 
ences, usually with a 
cutoff size of less than 
31.9 to 31.5 centime- 
ters. The prevalence of 
microcephaly is 0.6 for 


every 10,000 births in 


places without Zika vi- 


Go Master Lee Se-Dol loses to Aplhabo program 


GO, From B7 
game even though many 
top-ranked players could 
not tell who was ahead at 


Although — AlphaGo 
won the first two games, 
many still doubted wheth- 
er it was truly a strong 
player. These doubts were 


~ erased in the third game, 


which AlphaGo reported- 


~ ly won in a more convinc- 


ing fashion. 
Although the series 


_ was decided, games four 


‘and five were still played _ 


_ capitalizing on a rare mis-. 


out. Lee finally broke 
through in game four, 


' take made by AlphaGo 


mid-game. Lee took a 


: risky approach from the 


beginning in an attempt 


‘ to counter AlphaGo’s cal- 


culated approach. 


This extremely calculat- 


_ ed approach is something 


humans are able to har- 


ness after a large deal of 


+ es) 
Putts 


’ 
‘ 


practice but on a far more 
limited level than the one 
AlphaGo operates on. 

AlphaGo “played it- 
self, different versions of 
itself, millions and mil- 
lions of times and each 
time got incrementally 
slightly better — it learns 
from its mistakes,” Demis 
Hassabis, chief executive 
of DeepMind, told the 
BBC before the matches 
started. 

This learning tendency 
was evident in the fifth 
game when Lee adopted 
an all-out approach simi- 
lar to his strategy in game 
four. AlphaGo still made 
some mistakes but it was 
able to adapt and learn 
from its mistakes in the 
previous game. In the end, 
the Go-playing computer 


fended off Lee’s attacks in 


a very close contest. This 
ended the series, with Al- 
phaGo winning four times 
and losing only once. 


How did AlphaGo beat 
one of the best Go players 
in the world? Since there 
are so many possibilities 
in the game, the first step 


for the AI ever,  hu- 
is to make mans can 
the number at have _cre- 
of avail “Robots will ativity and 
able moves passion, 
a x never understand {iin to. 
AlphaGo the beauty of the bots may 
starts by never be’ 
choos- game the same able to rep- 
ing from licate. 

30 million ay, that Mes “TY think 
high-level humans do.’ the AI will 
moves, and ultimately 
out many MASTER ™@ns in 
different Go, and it 
scenarios is an inevi- 
using __ its table con- 
AL. It then sequence 


chooses the move that 
maximizes its chances of 
winning. 

Humans cannot cal- 


culate the probability of - 


winning the way a com- 


puter can. They often 
choose the best move for 
a given situation, going 
off their instincts and 
past experiences. How- 


of changing times,” Lee 
told reporters. “But robots 
will never understand 
the beauty of the game 


the same way that we hu- | 
mans do.” 


{ 


w 


rus but the number rises 
substantially in places 
where it is present. Some 
northeastern Brazilian 
towns such as Pernam- 
buco and Paraiba have 
more than 10 cases of 
microcephaly per 10,000 
births. 

' This correlation. be- 
tween microcephaly 
and Zika virus points to 
the possibility the virus 
can cause severe brain 
damage in babies. As a 
result, the CDC has is- 
sued warnings to preg- 
nant women traveling 
to regions with Zika vi- 
rus. However, there was 
little research to sup- 
port the claim that Zika 
causes microcephaly un- 
til a group of scientists 
from Johns Hopkins, 
Florida State and Emory 
Universities discovered 


that the virus affects a. 


type of brain tissue. In 
laboratory experiments, 
researchers found that 


‘Zika virus can destroy 


and disrupt the growth 
of neural progenitor 
cells, which are respon- 


sible for the development. 


of the nervous system. In 
these experiments,\ the 
virus infected the major- 


ity of the neural progeni- 
tor cells resulting in the — 
death of one-third of the 


cells. The virus is also 
able to invade other tis- 
sues such as kidney cells 
and embryonic stem 
cells, although to a lesser 


| degree. i 


_ bites. 


a 
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Researchers discovered that Zika virus can disrupt the growth of certain types of brain cells. 


Despite this potential 
explanation of the link 
between Zika virus and 
microcephaly, research- 
ers warn there has been 
no definitive’ evidence 
the Zika virus causes 
microcephaly. Addi- 
tional research could be 
done to further explore 
the impact of Zika vi- 
rus on human health. 
Researchers are also un- 
able to explain the meth- 
od with which the virus 
targets neural progeni- 
tor cells. 

- Other countries in the 
Americas and the Carib- 
bean have faced many 
cases of Zika virus in 
late 2015 and early 2016 
including more than. 
50 cases in the U.S., but 
these countries have not 
observed any increases 
in the prevalence of mi- 
crocephaly.. Most coun- 
tries, however, expect an 
increase in microcephaly 
to begin in two or three 
months, and researchers 
there are planning stud- 
ies on birth defects. This 
additional data should 
provide more informa- 


tion to researchers who 


are investigating the ex- 
tent of the link be n 
Zika virus, and birth 
defects. Before more 
research is available, 
countries around the 


Sal, Pup ocating for t 1e < 
protection of pregnant 
women A from mosqu to 
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New material could Quantum dots shed light on viral infections 
serve as robotic skin 


By ALBERT HUANG 
EK rT The Vews-Letter 
Technology does 


change quickly, some- 
times. in leaps and 
bounds, but in this well- 
connected age, you don’t 
have to be prescient to 
predict the advances that 
are pushing us into a new 
reality resembling science 
fiction. 

Earlier this month, one 
of these discoveries was 
made by a team of Cor- 
nell University graduate 
students led by Assistant 
Professor Rob Shepherd 
of the Organic Robot- 
ics Lab. The new mate- 
rial described in Science as 
“highly stretchable elec- 
troluminescent skin for 
optical signaling and tac- 
tile sensing” could have 
far-reaching effects. 

This new, soft material 
can give off light even un- 
der severe deformation, 
akin to the skin of an oc- 
topus. Octupuses pos- 
sess skin that can deform 
liberally, while changing 
color in order to cam- 
ouflage the animals or 
communicate their mood 
and intent. Many organ- 
isms in the wild use these 
color changes to commu- 
nicate as we do every day 
through our technologies, 
from traffic lights to bio- 
feedback monitors. Many 
of these objects are hard 
and inflexible once they 
are cast into their perma- 
nent shapes. The ability 
to have a pliable material 
that can produce light is 
key in the development 


~~ of more organic, “futuris- 


“Yeefelectronic skins” for ro- ~ 


tic” technologies such as 
curved displays and even 


bots. ially, this type 
of material might one day 
allow you to comfortably 
give a robot a hug. 
Following the  para- 
digm of “bio-inspired 
design,” which traces as 
far back as the develop- 
ment of Velcro, the study 
of the skins of natural 
organisms inspired the 
new material’s creation. 
Similar materials had 


been designed in the past 
few years but all of them 


were more limited in the | 


amount of strain that the 
materials could  with- 
stand. Soft, synthetic ma- 
terials like silicones were 
a benchmark of elasticity 
that the inventors at Cor- 
nell hoped their materials 
could match. 

A silicone can _ be 
stretched from 400 to 700 
percent along its plane 
before breakage. Other 
ordinary materials don’t 
exceed a stretch of more 
than 120 percent. 

But this new light- 
producing material can 
withstand more than 
twice that strain and is 
capable of resisting up 
to an ultimate strain of 
480 percent. That means 
that you can pull it out to 
six times its size and still 
have it emit light suc- 
cessfully. 

The secret is in its 
layers. The material is 
composed of layers of 
clear hydrogel electrodes 
around an_ insulating 
elastomer sheet. The elas- 
tomer is a pressure-sensi- 
tive material that changes 
its luminescence and its 
ability to store charge 
upon deformation. It can 
be also dynamic in its 
lighting, changing with 
response to touch. 

One potential appli- 
cation that the research- 
ers cited was the ability 
of this material to even- 
tually enable humans 
to connect emotionally 
with robots by making 
them mood-sensitive and 
thereby more respon- 
sive to human interac- 
tion. As an early proof- 
of-concept, | Shepherd’s 
team designed a soft ro- 
bot that can crawl, with a 
skin made of this flexible 
material fashioned into 
grids of individual pixels 
to allow dynamic color- 
ation and sensory feed- 
back. Given that living 
organisms are defined 
partly by their ability to 
react to others, this in- 
vention could be a first 
step toward developing 
more life-like synthetics. 


2016-2017 
OPEN POSITIONS 


WEBMASTER 


Seeking JHU undergraduate student to manage 
The News-Letter’s website, jhunewsletter. 
com, and assist with constantly evolving 
design efforts. Will be responsible for regular 
maintenance and implementation of new 
features. Works directly with Editors-in-Chief 


and Managing Editors.. 


Required: 


Experience with Wordpress 


OR. computer science background plus a 


willingness to learn. 


Freshmen and sophomores preferred. — 


BUSINESS STAFF 


in business 
financial 
accounting, marketing and social media. Must | 
be a JHU undergraduate student. 


Various positions available 
advertising sales, 


management, 


Required previous experience varies with 
position, but is generally minimal. 


; CONTACT CHIEFS@JHUNEWSLETTER.COM 
FOR MORE INFO 


By KEVIN NECOCHEA 
For The News-Letter 


Within the past de- 
cade, research on quan- 
tum dots, particularly in 
the biomedical research 
field, has developed rap- 
idly. New research focus- 
es on combining the fields 
of nanomaterials and bio- 
molecules to get nanopar- 
ticles to recognize and 
bind with biomolecular 
targets. Once combined 
with biomolecules, quan- 
tum dots caf be used for 
specific cell labeling and 


| imaging. 


Using this technique, 
a research team at the 
University of Leeds re- 


| cently discovered how 


exactly HIV and Ebola 
viruses attach to cells to 
spread infection. In this 


| study, the team also dem- 


onstrated that quantum 
dots capped with specific 
polysaccharides, or sug- 


| ars, can inhibit the entry 


| of a pseudo-Ebola virus 


into target cells. 


Quantum dots are 


| small man-made crystals 


— 10,000 times narrower 
than a human hair — that 
possess tunable electronic 
characteristics. After be- 
ing illuminated by light, 
the dots can glow a par- 
ticular color depending 
on their size and shape. 
Big dots emit long wave- 
lengths, whereas small 
dots emit shorter wave- 
lengths. 

These crystals are 
usually found in televi- 
sion screens, since the 
ability of crystals to pre- 
cisely convert and tune 
spectrum light makes 


| them ideal for LCD dis- 


plays. Their usefulness 
in the biomolecular field 


is currently being tested, 
and they are starting to 
emerge as advanced flu- 
orescent probes for bio- 
molecular and cellular 
research. 

The research team led 
by Yuan Guo used quan- 
tum dots to mimic the 
shape of viruses and con- 
ducted experiments to re- 
veal how viruses bind to 
cells, an interaction which 
was an enigma until now. 
The study exposed the 
ways in which two sur- 
face sugar-binding pro- 
teins on human cells — 
named “DC-SIGN” and 
“DC-SIGNR” — bind to 
the surface sugars on HIV 
and Ebola viruses, a criti- 
cal step in virus infection 
and propagation. 

Since quantum dots 
cannot bind directly to 
cells, they first have to 
be coated with sugars 
using a technique that 
was newly developed at 
the University of Leeds. 
Coating the quantum 
dots with sugar allows 
the dots to mimic the way 
that viruses attach to the 
surface of healthy cells. 

“We often only hear 
about sugar in a negative 
light, about how consum- 
ing it is bad for our health. 
But there are many differ- 
ent types of sugars that 
play a vital role in human 
biology,” co-author Bruce 
Turnbull of Cornell Uni- 
versity said in a press re- 
lease, referring to the way 
in which sugars interact 
with surface proteins. 

In order to better un- 
derstand what factors 
control the binding pro- 
cess between viruses 
and healthy cells, the re- 
searchers used a strategy 
known as quantum dot 
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Quantum dots glow different colors based on their size and shape. 


fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer (FRET) 
microscopy. 


FRET is predominant- 
ly used to examine the 
location and nature of 
the interactions between 
two specific molecular 
species. Combined with 
the fluorescence char- 
acteristics of quantum 
dots, FRET technology 
can also be applied ‘to 
explore protein-ligand 
interactions for impor- 
tant biological events, 
such as the binding of 
HIV and Ebola virus 
surface sugars to surface 
proteins on cells. 

This quantum dot 
FRET microscopy was not 
applied to probe protein- 
ligand interactions before 
because there was no ef- 
fective approach to pre- 
pare compact, biocompat- 
ible and dense polyvalent 
quantum dots for sensi- 
tive FRET readout. 

However, the team’s 
approach to prepare 
these quantum dots 


proved to be efficient and 
effective for their FRET 
readout strategy. Based 
on the data acquired 
by quantum dot FRET 
analysis, the research 
team proposed that the 
binding domains of DC- 
SIGN face upward along 
the coiled-coil axis con- 
nected to the cell surface, 
but they face sideways in 
DC-SIGNR. Because the 
binding domains of DC- 
SIGN face upward, mul- 
tiple coated quantum 
dots are able to bind to 
each site. 

The authors con- 
cluded that only DC 
SIGN binds efficiently 
to small, spherical bind- 
ing sites. Moreover, their 
findings reported that 
quantum dots coated 
with sugars can prevent 
a pseudo-Ebola virus 
from binding to target 
cells. This discovery can 
produce future  strate- 
gies to inhibit DC-SIGN- 
and DC-SIGNR-mediat- 


ed infections. 


Bacteria in your body can intercept viral RNA 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


A team of scientists 
from the University of 
Texas at Austin, the Stan- 
ford University School of 
Medicine and two other 
research institutions has 
unearthed bacteria’s abil- 
ity to recognize and in- 
tercept viruses, utilizing 
a mechanism involving 
RNA. 

The new defense 
mechanism was dis- 
covered in Marinomo- 
nas mediterranea, a type 
of bacteria commonly 
found in the ocean. It’s 
from a family of mi- 
crobes called Gamma- 
proteobacteria, a class 
of bacteria that includes 
many pathogens that af- 


fect humans and cause 
diseases like cholera, 
plague, lung infections 
and food poisoning. 

This new mechanism 
is similar to another vi- 
rus-fighting system called 
the CRISPR/Cas system 
that allows bacteria to 
capture . foreign DNA. 
The discovery of this new 


mechanism may enable 


researchers to better fight 
viruses that threaten agri- 
cultural crops and dairy 
products. 

The team of scientists 
has found that bacteria 
can take pieces of RNA 
contained in unwanted 
viruses in our body and 


- incorporate these pieces 


within their own RNA. 
This acts as a mug shot 
that allows the bacteria to 


recognize the same virus 
in the future so that the 
bacteria is able to interfere 
with the virus’s detrimen- 
tal activities. 

The discovery has ex- 
citing implications, as sci- 
entists may be able to ge- 
netically engineer crops 


like tomatoes, which have - 


this mechanism. In do- 
ing so, the plant will be 
equipped with a “virus 
detector” of sorts and will 
be able to fight off un- 
wanted pathogens. 
“Combining these 
plants with the environ- 
ment that they face, be it 
natural or involving the 
application of herbicides, 
insecticides or fungi- 
cides, could lead to the 
discovery of how patho- 
gens are getting to these 


plants and what potential 
vectors could be,” Georg 
Mohr, a research associate 
at UT Austin and first co- 
author of the paper, said 
in a press release. 

Cheese and _ yo- 
gurt bacterial defense 
mechanisms could be 
strengthened with this 
new discovery, as both 
dairy products are com- 
monly infected by vi- 
ruses. Viruses «that af- 
fect these products, and 
other dairy items, often 
prevent the production 
process from going to 
completion. Dairy bac- 
teria, similar to agricul- 
tural bacteria, could be 
genetically engineered 
to record viral interac- 
tions in order to prevent 
future attacks. 


A new discovery can help decimate tumors 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


Researchers have de- 
veloped a means to specif- 
ically identify and target 
tumor cells using special- 
ized immune cells called 
T-cells, as well as anti- 
gens, that flag the earliest 
mutations of tumor cells. 

Genetic mutations of 
tumors become more di- 
verse as tumors develop, 
but many of these early 
mutations are flagged 
by antigens, research- 
ers found, providing sci- 
entists with a means to 
target these tumor cells. 
While antigens ‘can be 
identified and destroyed 
by the immune system’s 
T-cells, these specialized, 
potent cells are inactivat- 
ed by the tumor’s defense 

yg 


- 


mechanism. The findings 
lay the groundwork for 
potential therapies that 
involve T-cells’ re-activa- 
tion or the harvesting and 
administering of T-cells 
into the patient. 

Though the body’s im- 
mune system is built to 
fight abnormal develop- 


' ments and mutated cells 


like tumors, the increas- 
ing genetic diversity of a 
growing tumor makes it 


extremely difficult for the’ 


immune system to sup- 
press cancer. 
“The body’s immune 


system acts as the police 


trying to tackle cancer, 
the criminals. Genetically 
diverse tumors are like 
a gang of hoodlums in- 
volved in different crimes 
— from robbery to smug- 
gling. And the immune 


i 


system struggles to keep 
on top of the cancer —just 
as it’s difficult for police 
when there’s so much go- 
ing on,” Sergio Quezada, 
co-author of the study, 
told Cancer Research UK, 
a cancer research and 
awareness organization. 
By discovering that an- 


tigens can mark many of | 


these early genetic muta- 
tions, scientists can give 
‘the immune system a leg 
up in attacking cancer 
cells. : 
“Our research shows 
that instead of aimlessly 


chasing crimes in differ- 


ent neighborhoods, we 
can give the 
information t 
to get to the kingpin at 
the root of all organized 
crime — or the weak spot 
in a patient’s tumor — to 


lice the © 
~ need 


wipe out the problem for 
good,” Quezada said. 

' This research opens 
up many opportunities - 
for therapies to be de- 
veloped specifically for 
different patients, po- 
tentially —_ personalizing 
medicine. In the future, 
each patient could under- 
go immunotherapy that 
targets his or her specific. 
cancer cells. 

The research also 
sheds light on why par- 
ticular patients respond 
better to immunotherapy _ 
than others. In the end, 
these findings not only 
create the potential for | 
better cancer therapy, but — 
also add to our growing 
knowledge of cancer de- 
velopment and the role 


_ that the immune system 


plays init. 
: ra 
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March Madness again 
proves unconquerable 


MADNESS, From B12 
matchups to a 50/50 
chance. Then each game 
will be a true toss-up. Let 
physics and the Found- 
ing Fathers determine the 
outcome. 

2. The School-Color 
Showdown 

Maybe follow your 
wild side and choose the 
team with the rarer color, 
like purple or orange. Or, 
if you're a fan of the clas- 
sic stars and stripes, stick 
to the conventional blues 
and reds. You could also 
just choose the most aes- 
thetically pleasing combo 
of jersey colors. 

The bright array of 
green and yellow is too 
much on that Oregon fel- 
low? Then maybe Duke’s 
classic white and blue 
is more pleasing to you. 
The possibilities are end- 
less when you rely on the 
color wheel. 

3. The Mascot Matchup 

This well-known 
method and personal fa- 
vorite begs the question, 
“Which mascot would 
win ina fight?” 

Some are pretty black 
and white. Syracuse 
Orange or a Gonzaga 
Bulldog? Clearly Zags 
advance. A_ Villanova 
Wildcat or a Miami Hur- 
ricane? Sorry Nova, the 
forces of nature prevail. 

But there’s gray area, 
for instance, when con- 
sidering Texas A&M and 
Oklahoma. An _ Aggie 
and a Sooner? Who really 
knows? 

4. The Cuter Coach/ 


_. Players/Cheerleaders 


Contest 

Perhaps the least scien- 
tific of all, just choose the 
most attractive team. 

Sure the team may be 
your rival or your en- 
emy’s alma mater, but 
if their point guard is 
dreamy and desirable, 
then they’ll advance 
hands down. 

You want to keep that 
boy on your big screen 
as long as possible. Fol- 
low the same advice 
for that cute coach or 


charming group. of 
cheerleaders. 

5. The Geography 
Game . 


Home court advan- 
tage? Doesn't exist! But 
more rowdy fans in at- 
tendance and more home 
crowd support? Definite- 
ly. With this approach, 
pick the team whose 
school is closest to the 
venue. 

6. The Top Vacation 
Destination 

Hawaii and Miami 
would definitely benefit 
here. But, if the nation fol- 
lowed this method, Kan- 
sas would certainly not 


havea ‘quarter of the votes, 


for National Champions. 


PRESIDENTIAL | 
BRACKET ~~ 
2009 


- Madness 


7. The Brainiac Bracket 

The schools’ team is 
obviously talented, but 
do they have the brains 
to go with it? Consider 
using the U.S. News and 
World Reports or other of- 
ficial academic rankings. 
Carrying the Yales, Notre 
Dames, Dukes alike may 
work to your advantage, 
seeing as this year’s Sweet 
Sixteen sports five univer- 
sities in the national top- 
30 smart slots. 

8. The Legacy Logic 

Wisdom comes with 
age. Rely on that experi- 
ence and choose the older 
coach in each matchup. 
Syracuse’s head coach 
Tom Boeheim would un- 
doubtedly appreciate that 
tactic. 

9. The David and 

Goliath 

Often referred to as the 
“all-underdog” approach, 
choose the team with the 
lower seed to win each 
matchup. 

Classics 


like Hoo- 


siers, Miracle, Glory Road , 


Men’s, Women’s Track earn All-American honors 


and Remember the Titans 
taught you to believe in 
the smaller, “weaker” 


and unexpected teams | 


with the biggest hearts. 

Though .a_ strong 
emotional choice, 
this approach has a 
few drawbacks. Since 
1985, only 16 percent 
of teams in the Final 
Four were originally 
seeded outside the 
top four. 

Despite unappealing 
odds, you will be going 
all in, staying true to the 


digit seeds like Middle 
Tennessee, Steven F. 
Austin and Northern 
Iowa pull off crazy up- 
sets, as they did this 
year. Maybe next year, 
follow your heart in- 
stead of your head! 


Because these  ap- 
proaches lack rationale, 
hopefully you'll feel less 
self-loathing, anger or 
heartbreak when the 
strikes again 
next year. 

As you stare at the 
few remaining shreds of 
your bracket, consider 


this: The odds of a per- . 


fect bracket are one in 
9.2 quintillion, and you 
would be more likely to 
win repeat Mega Mil- 
lions lotteries. So don’t 
despair! © : 

It ain’t over ‘til it’s 
over, and your bracket 
could _make a _ historic 
comeback in this Sweet 
Sixteen. 

So better luck next 
«year, and remember, the 
odds will never be in your 
favor. But until then, em- 
brace the Madness! 


PETE SOUZA/EXEC. OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


~-Even President Obama’ s pe was busted in the round of 64. 
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M. Lacrosse 


March 19, 2016 


@ Georgetown Univer- 


sity 


W, 10-4 


Baseball 


March 18, 2016 


vs. Skidmore College 


L, 13-9 


TRACK, From B12 


| raced as hard as. we did 
| the weekend before. 


believer in you. You are | 
likely -picking up some | 
victories when double- | 


Smith then handed 
off to Senior Megan Mc- 
Donald, racing the 400 
meter leg. McDonald 
was able to close the gap 
between the small lead 
Williams College held. 
Junior Lindsay Cheu 
would be next to receive 
the baton. Cheu held on 
with the lead pack of five 
girls. Running the 800 
meter leg, Cheu split 2:18 
at the line: Last to run 
was junior Tess Meehan, 
running the mile leg to 
anchor the relay. With a 
tight pack in the lead of 
just under 10 teams, the 
race would come down 
to strategy. 

In the last few laps, 
the St. Thomas University: 
Tommies would eventually 
pull away from the rest of 
the field to win the event. 
Meehan held onto seventh 
place with a fierce kick to 
help push her over the line. 
Her finish earned Hopkins 
All-American honors. Less 


. the 


Baseball 
March 16, 2016 


vs. Plymouth State 


University 


W, 10-1 


W. Lacrosse 
March 23, 2016 
vs. Stanford University 


L, 10-9 (2OT) 


than two seconds sepa- 
rated second- and seventh- 
place finishers. 

After receiving her 
fourth All-American 
honor the previous night, 
Meehan was back Satur- 
day to race the 3K along 
with her teammate sopho- 
more Caroline Smith. The 
race, composed of the best 
D-II distance athletes 
in the nation, immedi- 
ately went out fast. Both 
Meehan and Smith went 
through 
the first 
mile of 
the race 
around 
5:05. 

Beene 
Deora ne 
race, 
Smith was 
looking 
forward 
to the 
competi- 
tion and 
the ex- 
perience 
of run- 


@ BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Swimming 
March 18, 2016 
NCAA Championships 


4th (200pts) 


W. Tennis 
March 19, 2016 
@ Williams College 


L, 6-3 


first open event at the 
NCAAs. Smith clocked a 
two-second personal best 


of 9:47.55 to place ninth, 
with Meehan just behind 
her in 10th. Both Jays just 
missed placing in the top 
eight and receiving All- 
American honors. 

“My ninth place finish 
definitely makes me hun- 
gry to break into the top 
eight during guides. 
Smith said. 

Smith, who never pre- 


MARCH 24, 2016 


W. Swimming 


March 18, 2016 


NCAA Championships 


5th (149pts) 


Baseball 


March 17, 2016 


vs. University of 


Wisconsin-Stout 


W, 16-13 


viously raced in the 3K 
before the 2016 indoor 
season, will focus on the 
1500 meter in the spring. 
She will also compete in 
her first 5K on the track. 
Looking ahead to the 
spring track season, the 
team is hopeful in defend- 
ing their conference title. 
The Jays will kick off the 
season in College Park, 
Md. Saturday, March 26 


at the Maryland Invita- 


~ tional. - 
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ning her Junior Tess Meehan prepares to sprint for gold for Hopkiins’ Women’ s Track. 


By ZACH JAF FE 
Staff Writer 


The No. 8 Johns Hop- 
kins men’s lacrosse team 
continued their winning 
ways, rallying from four 
goals down to knock off 
the No. 3 Syracuse Uni- 
versity Orange in over- 
time. This win was the 
third in a row for the 
Jays. Junior Wilkins Dis- 
muke buried a rebound 
goal 1:51 into overtime 
to lift the Jays to a much- 
needed, thrilling come- 
back victory. Leading up 
to that goal, the game was 
filled with as many twists 
and turns as they come in 
college lacrosse. : 

The Orange immedi- 
ately jumped out to a 4-0 
lead, quieting the 1776 in 


| -attendance at Homewood 


Field for the time being 
and making it seem like 
an, easy Orange victory 
was in the cards. Fresh- 
man Drew Supinski fi- 
nally got the Jays on the 


board with 11:09 left in— 


the second quarter, but 


junior Sergio Salcido of 


the Orange fired right 
back 43 seconds later. 


_ A goal by Dismuke and 


then another  Supin- 
ski goal brought the Jays 
within two until another 
Syracuse rebuttal. 

Junior Cody Radzie- 
wicz took over the game, 
scoring three goals from 
the end of the second half 
to the middle of the third 
quarter, only to be inter- 
rupted by a junior Nick 
Mariano goal for the Or- 
ange. | 

Radziewicz’s goals, 
all unassisted, brought 
the Jays within one until 


sophomore Patrick Fraser 


found the back of the net 
with a rocket on the man- 
up offense to tie the game 
with 23 seconds left in the 
third quarter. After a goal 
by junior Joe Gillis gave 
the Orange another lead, 
Fraser erased it once again 


with a laser into the top. 


right corner of the goal. . 
With the game tied at 


8-8, the Orange scored _| 


two unanswered goals 
and led the Jays with 2:22 
left in the game. Junior 
midfielder John Craw- 
ley brought the Jays to 
within one and then se- 


nior attack Ryan Brown, ~ 


ay 


No. 4 pick in the 2016 
Major League Lacrosse 
(MLL) draft, evened the 
/ game off with a pass to 
‘sophomore attack Shack 
Stanwick with 38 seconds 
remaining. This set up 


blue Jays defend home with another big win 


Damnnens s game-winner. 

The Jays look to con- 
tinue their hot streak in a _ 
matchup against the un- 
ranked University of Vir- 
ginia Cavaliers in Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


A 


~ The Jays 


MARCH 24, 2016 


baseball returns to 
O00 on spring break 


| de Ng 


Xi — 
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Senior Raul Shah has stepped up and hugely helped the Jays. 


BASEBALL, From B12 
The Jays strung together 
four hits in a row by juniors 
Ryan Orgielewicz, Tommy 
Mee, Conor Reynolds and 
Brian Lin to send the game 
into extra innings. 

The Jays overcame an- 
other deficit in the tenth 
inning and, following a 
key walk by senior David 
Mampre, won the game 
after Mee beat out a throw 
to first base, scoring se- 
nior Raul Shah and giving 
Lazicky his second win of 
the season. 

Lazicky lauded the 
awakening of the Blue Jay 
bats and pointed to them 
as a key to the success that 
the team experienced in 
Florida. 

“Hitters began to ab- 
solutely mash the ball,” 
the reliever said. “The 


SE ECan eae 
a a lot of early leads 


in games, which allowed 
the pitchers to be able to 
pitch with. a lead,.which 
all players know is a huge 
advantage at any level.” 


The early lead that 
Lazicky noted was es- 
sential, once again, as 
the 12-run lead that the 
Jays held for two-thirds 
of the game dissipated 
in the late innings, re- 
sulting in a fairly close 
affair. 

UW-Stout threatened 
in the last inning, scor- 
ing two runs with two 
runners on base before 
Lazicky slammed _ the 
door, striking out the two 
batters he faced. 

The trend of different 
relief pitchers stepping up 
during important situa- 
tions is very encouraging 
to the Jays and will be- 
come especially necessary 
come postseason. 

“There have been some 
times that I struggled 
this year, and the hitters 
and other bullpen pitch- 
ers have picked me up,” 
Lazicky said. “This is a 
great confidence booster 


going. into _.Conference.. 


play.” 
The Jays finished the 


averaged break comfortably over 


- REBT Ye-munssouerslsic. thes, 500 mark, at 8-6-1, 
last eight games, high- and are looking forward 


lighted by a 16-run per- 
formance against the 
University of Wisconsin- 
Stout Blue Devils. 


to the final few tune-up 


games before the Con- | 


ference 
mences. 


season com- 


Why Curry’s lapse: 
was unavoidable 


Rachel Cook 
Sportpinion 


n the beginning of 

the National Bas- 

ketball Association 

(NBA) season, it 

seemed as though 
there was going to. be 
nothing that could stop 
the reigning MVP, Ste- 
phen Curry. 

As Curry and his Gold- 
en State Warriors took the 
season by storm, it seemed 
as though there was no 
opponent in their way to 
slow their momentum. 
With an insane winning 
percentage, the Warriors 
seemed to be well on their 
way to a 70-win season. 

What people didn’t ex- 
pect, although I sure did, is 
that Curry is not invincible. 

Curry has struggled 
immensely this past 
week, and it is not due to 
his teammates: Curry is 
known for his immaculate 
three-pointer which he 
so effortlessly drains ever 
game. However, Curry has 
shown quite a lot of frus- 
tration as he has struggled 
to drain his signature shot. 

What's the difference 


between this past week and 
_ interested to see how the 


previous weeks? Defense. 
Curry started _ his 
struggles this past week 
as the Warriors took on 
the San Antonio Spurs in 


Die vy 


San Antonio. The Spurs 


have been perfect at home | 


this season, and_ they 
were showing no signs of 
letting that record go. 

As the two best teams in 
the league right now start- 
ed off the game, it was clear 
that the Spurs were not 
going to let Curry have it 
easy. Gregg Popovich had 
a visible plan going into the 
game: shut Curry down. 

Curry had a Spur de- 
fender on him at all times. 
No matter how many 
picks or switches their 
were, there was always a 
defender in his face, not 
allowing an easy shot. 

Curry started out the 
game 1-14 with no threes. 
It wasn’t until the third 
quarter of the game that 
he finally put up a three. 

He showed obvious 
frustration as he hung his 
head on the court and was 
constantly arguing with 


_ the referees. 


Curry might be a phe- 
nomenal shooter, but: he 
cracks under pressure. 
Soon enough, all teams 
will catch on to Pop's de- 


_ fensive tactics. 


Curry is good, but he 
is: not good enough to 
withstand 48 minutes of 
in-your-face defense. I’m 


rest of the league adjusts 


to Curry’s lapse in shoot- 


ing. It’s true, defense will 
always win the game. 
N 


| Hopkins 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


WILKINS DISMUKE — MEN'S LACROSSE 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team went out 
last Saturday for a high- 
profile matchup against 
the men’s lacrosse team, 
the Syracuse University 
Orange. 

The game was remi- 
niscent of the countless 
matchups between these 
two teams that have hap- 
pened in the past, but it 
had a unique flair that 
made it very interesting to 
watch. 

Dave Pietramala, 
head coach of the Johns 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse 


team for a save 
the past had been 
15 years, made, 
could not VITAL Wilkins 
attend Dismuke, 
the game STATISTICS a junior 
as a result attack- 
of a back man for 
infection |} Name: Wilkins Dismuke the Blue 
ie kept |! Year: Junior Ja y ie 
im in : ; picke 
the hospi- ese pbs ashe Ss the ball 
Gk Position: Attack Suk okie 
The at- Major: Undecided air and 
mosphere |} Hometown: Lone Tree, CO buried 
and pre- || High School: Rock Canyon |} it in the 
game rit back: of 
ual may the net. 
have felt For this 
different tremen- 


for the Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team, but they 
maintained their compo- 
sure and built upon their 
ability to win big games. 
The game went back and 
forth for a while, with Syr- 
acuse gaining a four-goal 
lead at one point. 


Hopkins found it 
within themselves to 
maintain. their compo- 


sure, and through the di- 


Women's Lacrosse continues to dominate 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Over the break, the 
women’s | la- 
crosse team looked to 
continue their excellent 


| play as they head into 


the middle portion of 
their season slate. This 
time of year can be a 
pivotal one, as a team 
is looking to round into 
form and be at its abso- 
lute peak as postseason 
championship _ tourna- 
ments approach. 

If a team can elevate its 
play and carry that mo- 
mentum toward the home 
stretch of the campaign, 
it can build immeasur- 
ably beneficial momen- 
tum and can prove to 
be enough of a surge to 
even lead a team to the 
pinnacle of a champion- 
ship. In one of their most 


dominant all-around per- 


formances of the season, 
the Lady Jays dominated 
the Georgetown Univer- 
sities Hoyas 10-4 this past 


Saturday, pushing their 


winning streak to four 
in a row and improving 
their overall mark to 7-3 
on the year. 


The mark of an out 


standing team is being 
able to win the games that 
they should with consis- 
tency. While Georgetown 
lacrosse is a program with 
pedigree and while they 
were hosting the Lady Jays 
on their home field, the loss 
dropped the Hoyas to 2-6 
on the season. 

The 19th-ranked Lady 
Jays put forth another 
dominant defensive ef- 
fort in a season that has 
been filled with them so 
far. It marked the sixth 
time in 10 contests that 
Hopkins was able to hold 
their opponent to single 
digits in scoring. Leading 


rection of their assistant 
coaches, they resisted the 
onslaught that Syracuse 
presented, and brought 
themselves back in order 
to send the game into 
overtime. 

The Blue Jays scored 
two goals in the final two 
minutes of the game to tie 
it up and took advantage 
of a wonderful opportu- 
nity. During Hopkins’ 
first offensive possession 
of overtime, freshman 
Drew Supinski took a 
shot that bounced square 
off the goalie’s chest, but 
he could not control the 
rebound. 

While it looked like 


dous feat that Dismuke 
accomplished, he has 
received The News-Let- 
ter’s recognition as Ath- 
lete of the Week. 

After the game, he had 
quite a bit to say about the 
team, the winning goal 
and what success will 
mean down the line. 


/ The News-Letter: 
What has been key to 


your success? 


Wilkins Dismuke: 
I think that my success 
came from the prepara- 
tion that we had through- 
out the entire week. 
Coach Benson does a re- 
ally good job with our 
offense, and I was just in 
the right spot at the right 
time. 


N-L: Describe the final 
play of the game in your 
own words. 


for the rest of the year. If 
we can carry this momen- 
tum with us, I am confi- 
dent that it will pay off in 


* games to come. 


N-L: How would you 
say the team defines suc- 
cess? 


WD: As a team we 
define success as accom- 
plishing the goals that 
we have set.as a team. At 
the beginning of the year 
we always get together 


and talk 
WaDi- about the 
One of our things that 
freshmen, we want 
Drew Su- to achieve. 
pinski, had Success 
been doing comes for 
a great job us when 
dodging we accom- 
down the plish those 
alley and goals. 
getting his 
hands free With 
through- Dismuke’s 
out the en- help, Hop- 
tire game. kins was 
He dodged able to se- 
58. Dios HOPKINSSPORTSCOM SOT 
bck a shot Dismmuke scored the OT goal versus ithe enc 
off that hit Syracuse that sealed Hopkins’ win. Sorina ene 
the  goal- all-time 
ie in the Hopkins- 
chest. The ball came off Syracuse men’s lacrosse 


of the goalie into the air, 
and I was right there to 
catch it and put it in the 
back of the net. 


N-L: What does the 
team need to work on 
moving forward? 


WD: We have won a- 
few games in a row now, 
and I think it will be im- 
portant for us to carry 
this momentum with us 


matchup stands at 29-25- 
1, and 13 of the last 28 
matchups were decided 
by one goal. 

Hopkins still has a lot 
of work to do this season 
if they want to top last 
season’s record of domi- 
nating in the Big 10. After 
big wins over Syracuse 
and the Princeton Tigers 
— they will return to ac- 
tion at Virginia this week- 
end. 
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The Lady Jays continute to battle for every possession including the beginning with the draw. 


the charge was outstand- 
ing junior goalkeeper 
Caroline Federico, who 
has emerged as a stalwart 
force in goal for Hopkins 
in her first sedson as the 
unquestioned starter. She 
registered a career-high 
14 saves in the contest, 
stopping and _ securing 
any and all shots that 
were fired at her from a 
variety of angles. 
Caroline comes from 
a long line of standout 
Hopkins lacrosse icons. 
Her father, Michael, was 
a three-time recipient of 
the United States Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation (USILA) Ensign C. 


Markland Kelly, Jr. Award - 


as the nation’s top goalie. 
He led Hopkins to three 
straight National Colle- 


‘giate Athletic Association 


(NCAA) titles during his 
time as a Blue Jay. Her 
uncle also played a critical 
role on both the 1979 and 
1980 National Champion- 
ship teams for the Jays. 


Coming from a fam- 
ily of lacrosse royalty, 
Federico has certainly 
received a_ significant 
amount of guidance from 
individuals with champi- 
onship pedigree. At the 
same time, it is important 
for her to carve out her 
own legacy on the field. 
Both men have certainly 
been vital to her success 
and development, but she 
is emerging as a domi- 
nant force in her own 
right in what could be a 
truly special season for 
the Jays. 

The Lady Jays have 
seven contests remaining 
on their schedule, includ- 
ing key bouts at home 
against the Towson Uni- 
versity Tigers and on the. 
road against the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Terps. 
While Hopkins have had 
an excellent season and 
are carrying a recent hot 
streak, they would sit on 


the outside of the 16-team > 
postseason field if the 


tournament began today. 


With the current mo- | 


mentum the team 


is » 


carrying, it will hope- | 


fully not be long until 


Hopkins surges into the - 
top 10 and emerges as ° 


a_ championship 


con- . 


tender. With a powerful - 
offensive attack led by * 


junior Haley Schweizer, 
senior Dene’ DiMartino 
and sophomore Emily 
Kenul and with the out- 
standing goalkeeping of 
Federico, the Jays pos- 


sess the elements that — 


serious tournament run. 


. a team needs to make a ~ 


If you want to catch this ~ 


exciting team in action, 
there will be numerous 
opportunities to cheer 
for the team as they 
make a push toward the 
NCAA tournament. 

‘On March 26, Hopkins - 
will battle the Furman 
College Paladins at 1 p.m, 
on Homewood Field in a 


sr evevreonree 


ee 


game which promises. to 


bea a contest. 


i 
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baseball's Florida |Mfei sax upsels Syracuse 
trip full of success | cre 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


As one of the most pro- 
ductive and busy weeks of 
the season, the Blue Jays’ 
baseball trip to Florida 
provides a chance for the 
team to accumulate many 
in-game repetitions, de- 
velop team chemistry and 
springboard the team into 
the upcoming Centennial 
Conference season. 

This year’s trip was no 
different for the Jays, and 
it came at a decisive mo- 
ment in the arc of Hop- 
kins’ season. 

The Jays came into the 
trip in less than stellar 
shape — with an overall 
record of 1-4-1, albeit, with 
two of the losses coming 
in games facing the No. 
1 nationally-ranked Cort- 
land State in the previous 
week. Some teams might 
take solace in this fact, 


of the week in Florida, 
however, was much of the 
same for the Jays since 
they lost 10-4 to Thiel 
College in uninspiring 
fashion. Thiel managed 
to accumulate five runs 
in both the fifth and the 
seventh innings against 


the Blue Jays, due largely 
to errors and walks that 
yielded big innings. 

After a first game that 
was hardly the way they 
wanted to start their trip, 
the Jays suited up the next 
morning for a9 a.m. show- 
down against Bethel Uni- 
versity. The Jays tightened 
up their defense, record- 
ing zero errors against a 
tough Bethel team, result- 
ing in an 8-5 victory. 

Senior relief pitcher 
Ross Lazicky weighed in 
on what this first Flori- 
da victory meant to the 
team. Rather than. be- 
ing an adjustment made 
overnight, he saw the 
change as being a long 
time coming. 

“Tt was just every- 
thing the coaches have 
been preaching since the 
fall and what we've been 
practicing finally all 
clicking,” Lazicky said. 


but this “We just 
Hopkins needed to 
squad find our 
has their stride, 
own na- and after 
tional that first 
champi- game in 
onship |) Florida we 
aspira- | definitely 
tions found it.” 
a enaed The Jays 
sot alent proceeded - 
and. was to go on a 
disap- winning 
pointed tear, win- 
by their ning , six 
mide - of their 
dlin HOPKINSSPORTS.COM next ‘seven 
start. The Blue Jay baseball team kept their games, 
Th e _ bats hot during the break in Florida. . in clud- 
fi ietesst ing games 
game where they 


were forced to grind out 
solid team wins, a mark of 
a successful team: 

Against Amherst Col- 
lege,.the Blue Jays found 
themselves in a three run 
hole with two outs in the 
bottom of the ninth inning. 

See BASEBALL, pace B11 


Busted brackets and 
better betting ideas 


- Maggie Spitzer 
~ Sportpinion — 


here’s a_rea- 
son they call 
it March Mad- 
ness. 

Before the 
first round of 64 had even 
finished, no perfect brack- 
ets remained. 

No. 12 ranked Yale up- 


set No. 5 Baylor. No. 11 — 


Wichita State upset No. 
6 Arizona. No. 12 Little 
Rock upset No. 5 Purdue. 

Twenty percent of the 
brackets had No. 2 Michi- 
gan State going all the way, 


but No. 15 Middle Tennes- . 


see had other plans. 
- No. 14 Stephen F. Austin 
upset No. 3 West Virginia, 
- another team many had in 
their Final Fours. No. 13 Ha- 
_ waii upset No. 4 California. 
For the first time in 
_ NCAA tournament his- 
tory, a 13th, 14th and 15th 


_seed all scored upsets on — 


the same day. | pit 
That's the madness. The 
-mad in madness though, 


ay? 
a 
ae ' 


ae gaan 
Sn Ae 


_ comes from the combined 


aa he a eT 


feeling of self-loathing, 
disbelief and despair as a 
bracket that was seeming- 
ly so masterfully sculpted, 
carefully designed and 
logically created 
apart in your hands. 
These upsets upon up- 
sets ‘have left the masses 
wondering, would I do 


better relying on luck and | 


pure chance than stats 
and numbers? ~ 

Year after year, the 
madness of March defies 


all statistics, calculations © 


and rational thinking. So 
why waste your time with 
logic and reasoning? Why 
not beat the bracket at its 
own game and resort to 
the luck of the Irish and 
random chance? 

If you were a poor pre- 
dictor of this year’s games 
or you are desperate for a 
long-awaited win in your 
pool, then maybe try your 
luck with one of these nine 
alternate tactics next year... 


1. The Classic Coin Flip 
Forget “Bracketol- 
ogy,” and try putting the 
_ See MADNE S, PAGE B10 


falls © 


<= 


Tue Jouns Hopxins News-Lerrer 


Athlete of the Week: 
Wilkins Dismuke 


Junior attackman Wilkins Dis- 
muke was the hero of Saturday’s 
epic win for the men’s lacrosse 
team over the Syracuse Orange, 
as he secured a rebound and fired 
it back into the net to clinch the 
upset victory. 


Page B11 


Dip You 
KNow? 
Senior Raul Shah went 5-for-5 


in the baseball team’s win in 
their last game in Florida. 


Why Steph Curry is 
Stoppable 


The Golden State Warrior’s Steph 
Curry has not been as unstoppable 
as everyone has projected within 
the last. couple games. Riding a 
slump, Curry is showing signs of 
weakness. Check out why he might 


be stoppable. 


CALENDAR 


Friday 
Baseball vs. Gwynedd Mercy, 3 p.m. 


Saturday 


Women’s Lax vs: Furman, 1 p.m. 


Sunday 


Men's Lax @ Virginia, 1 p.m. 


NLT RET Ns Nr GIRS OE PL EL TET ARERR AIAG STAY RETA 
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W. Tennis falls to No. T Williams College 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s | 


tennis team picked up 
two wins this past week- 
end against The College 
of New Jersey (TCNJ) and 
Skidmore: College, while 
falling to No. 1 Williams 
College. The results bring 
Hopkins to 4-2 on the sea- 
son. . 
The Lady Jays fell be- 
hind early against TCNJ 
on Friday, falling behind 
2-1 after doubles. The lone 
win came courtesy of 
sophomore Megumi Chen 
and freshman Kimberly 
Zou, who picked up an 
8-3 win at second doubles. 

Junior ' Ashnaa - Rao 
opened up singles with a 
6-3 7-6 (2) win at first, but 
TCNJ would then pick up 


the next two games, to_ 


pull within one point of 
victory in the match. The 
Jays would then change 
the tone of the matchup 
with three straight victo- 


ries; sophomore Sunaina | 


Vohra winning 6-4, 6-1 at 
fourth, sophomore Caro- 
line Greydak coming out 
on top 6-2, 6-3 at fifth and 
Zou clinching the victory 
for Hopkins with a 7-5, 6-2 
winner at sixth. ee 
Against top-ranked 
Williams, the Jays fell 
behind 2-1 after doubles, 
with the win again com- 
ing from Chen and Zou 
who won 8-6 at second. 

- Hopkins dropped the 
first game of singles be- 
fore Chen claimed a 6-3, 
0-6, 7-5 win at second 


to cut the deficit to one. - 


The Williamson  Ephs, 
however, would not sur- 
render the lead, winning 


the next three games to_ 


clinch a victory over the 
Jays. Greydak would get 
a consolation point for 
Hopkins to conclude the 


Conley 


match, winning 6-1, 7-6 
(5) at sixth, to bring the fi- 
nal score to 6-3 in favor of 
Williams. 

Hopkins bounced back 
from its loss against Wil- 
liams with a resound- 
ing 8-1 win against No. 
17 Skidmore on Sunday 
morning. Hopkins got off 
toa strong startin doubles, 
pulling ahead 2-1 after 
Chen and Zou pulled off 
an 8-2 win at second, and 
Greydak and senior Olivia 


‘Kasten won 8-5 at third. - 


The Jays would then 
sweep the singles portion 
of the match. Rao opened 
up with a 6-1, 7-6 (3) win 
at first. Chen emerged 
victorious at second with 
a 6-2, 3-6, 6-3 victory, 
with Vohra also winning 
a three-set battle at third, 
6-3, 2-6, and 10-4 to secure 
the victory for the Jays. 
At fourth through six, 
Hopkins would not drop 
a single set with Greydak 
winning 6-3, 6-0 at fourth, 


Zou 7-6 (3), 6-2 at fifth and ~ 


freshman Chrissy Simon 
winning, all 12 sets at 
sixth. 

The No, 12 Jays will 
next face Haverford Col- 
lege on the road in their 
Conference opener this 
Saturday, March 26. The 
match ‘will begin at noon. 


The men’s team, whose 


Saturday match against 
Bates College in Baltimore 
was cancelled, will play 
Christopher Newport 
University at home this 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 


Seven runners compete for D-III title 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
For The News-Letter 


Seven athletes from 
the men’s ard women’s 


- track teams represented 


Hopkins the weekend of 
March 12 at the NCAA 


D-III Championships in | 


Grinnel, lowa. The teams 
did not disappoint. Both 
men competing brought 
home All-American 
honors along with the 
four women competing 
in the distance medley 
relay. 


Senior Devin Conley | 


had a huge personal best 


in the heptathlon. The — 


competition, which con- 
sists of seven different 
events, took place over 
the course of the week- 
end. Of the seven events, 
Conley had three new 


‘personal records. . Fin- 


ishing in eighth, seven 
spots ahead of his seed, 
received All- 
American honors for the 
first time in his career. 
Conley’s —_ performance 
marked a new Centen- 
nial Conference record 
of 4.812 points. 


Also representing 
the men was junior An- 


drew Bartnett compet- . 
ing in the pole vault. 
Bartnett placed second - 


in the event for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. 
Both instances Bartnett 
was bested by sopho- 
-more Luke Winder, a 
sophomore from North 
Central College. Bartnett 
cleared 5.25m for the sec- 
ond time in his career 
(the first time being the 
previous weekend), a 
Hopkins and Centennial 
Conference record. 
The Lady Jays had an 


hoped 


equally successftil show- 
ing at NCAAs, receiving . 
All-American in the dis- 
tance medley relay. The 
event kicked off on Friday, 
where Hopkins faced an 
extremely _ competitive 
field. The relay was led by 
sophomore Caroline Smith 
running the 1200m leg. 
“Our goal was to race 


exactly liké we did at 


Tufts [University], stay-— 
ing confident and racing 
hard,” Smith said. “We 
for All-Amer- 


ican and we knew 
that would come if we 
See TRACK, pace B10 


